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More and more children are growing up 
poor in Atlantic Canada. Often, they 
have something in common — a single 
mom who can’t earn enough to make do. 
Statistics show six out of every ten 
families supported by women are poor. 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Regional development: an acid 
test for Atlantic ministers 


s the fall session of Parliament 

begins, one of the priorities an- 

nounced by the prime minister is a 
new approach to regional development 
for Atlantic Canada. 

Regional development was a Conser- 
vative initiative launched by the Diefen- 
baker government. One of the prime 
movers was then revenue minister (and 
later finance minister) George Nowlan, 
who agitated for special programs to 
counteract a steady declinein the region’s 
economic position. His involvement in the 
‘‘Maritime Rights’? movement of the 
1920s had left him with the view that the 
Maritimes were not getting a fair deal in 
Confederation. Once in a position of 
power, he pushed for special development 
funds to be designated for Atlantic 
Canada. The Liberal governments of 
Lester Pearson and Pierre Trudeau con- 
tinued the programs. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of federal dollars were spent building 
highways, restructuring resource indus- 
tries and attracting new industries. All this 
has had substantial impact. But, as Brian 
Mulroney points out, they have not 
achieved their fundamental objective — 
which was to change the economic status 
of Atlantic Canada. 

In the early ’80s, Ottawa came up with 
a new approach to regional development 
— though it wasn’t usually described that 
way. The new recipe was offshore oil. With 
Hibernia and exploration off Nova Scotia, 
a twin agenda became possible — Atlan- 
tic Canada could help fill Canada’s need 
for secure oil and gas, and at the same time 
make a leap forward economically. 

That was right in tune with Brian 
Peckford’s ideas about what oil could and 
should do for Newfoundland. But just as 
Peckford seemed to win the key points 
in his jurisdictional dispute with Ottawa, 
the bottom fell out of the world price of 
oil. Hibernia no longer looked like a 
gusher of tax revénues; indeed it wasn’t 
clear whether oil could even be produced 
at world prices. In Nova Scotia, the cal- 
culations were somewhat different, but 
the results the same. The Venture gas de- 
velopment was always considered by Ot- 
tawa as regional development rather than 
a contribution to energy self-sufficiency, 
since Canada already has a great surplus 
of natural gas. Only diehard optimists 
now think Venture gas will be developed 
in the next five years. So oil and gas aren’t 
going to do indirectly what regional de- 
velopment programs were supposed to do 
directly for Atlantic Canada. And Ottawa 
is back to the drawing board. 

This rethinking of regional develop- 
ment will be the crucial test of the Atlan- 
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tic contingent in the Mulroney cabinet. 
A few months ago, journalist Susan 
Murray wrote a cover story for this mag- 
azine, Losing clout — (March 1986) on 
our cabinet ministers, arguing that they 
lacked influence. The ministers involved 
were Outraged, arguing back that they 
were in fact successful in ensuring that 
Atlantic Canada’s interests are heeded by 
the Mulroney government. Indeed, recent 
cabinet changes seem to have streng- 
thened the position of the Atlantic con- 
tingent. Bob Coates is firmly relegated to 
the backbenches, but New Brunswick’s 
Gerry Merrithew has moved a notch for- 
ward; P.E.I.’s Tom McMillan has ad- 
vanced from tourism to environment; 
Nova Scotia’s Stewart McInnes had the 
important portfolio of supply and services 
and now is in public works, and Senator 
Lowell Murray sits at the cabinet table 
with responsibility for federal-provincial 
relations while John Crosbie remains 
firmly entrenched. Decisions about re- 
gional economic policy will be the acid 
test for this Atlantic contingent. It’s not 
just a battle over money. Ottawa’s already 
put large sums of money into this region 
and it didn’t generate any permanent 
changes in the region’s status in Confed- 
eration. It’s as much a question of im- 
agination and innovation, of coming up 
with measures which will have a real im- 
pact in the next two years, and in the 
next 20. 

A good example of what Ottawa can 
do is the program announced by Stewart 
McInnes when he was minister of supply 
and services under which Ottawa intends 
to increase government purchasing of 
goods and services in Atlantic Canada. 

Brian Mulroney’s new approach to re- 
gional development could be good news, 
not just for Conservatives in Atlantic 
Canada but for the region as a whole. It 
could become an expression of strength 
of the Atlantic contingent in the federal 
cabinet, just as the first steps towards 
regional development were an expression 
of the strength of George Nowlan almost 
30 years ago. Meanwhile, we can all nod 
with approval when we read Brian Mul- 
roney’s summation of the situation: 
“There has been a substantial economic 
comeback in Canada... but that wealth 
is not being fairly shared and evenly 
distributed across the country. So we have 
got to fundamentally re-examine some 
programs and attitudes because Canada 
is capable of generating tremendous 
wealth and prosperity. But opportunities 
must be fairly distributed, and they are 
not being right now’’ Amen, Brian. 

—James Lorimer 
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FEEDBACK 


Newfoundland labor dispute 

Your July issue contained an article 
entitled The unions’ powerful challenge 
by Peter Gard. It dealt with the labor dis- 
pute that has been ongoing for several 
months between the government of New- 
foundland and Labrador and the New- 
foundland Association of Public Employ- 
ees. Many of Mr. Gard’s personal opin- 
ions as expressed in the article I could take 
issue with, however I will attempt to deal 
only with some errors of fact. 

Firstly, Mr. Gard speaks of the 
‘*heavy-handed use of police power’’ I 
would point out that when NAPE began 
its illegal work stoppage, the government 
pursued the only option open to it, the 
seeking of a court injunction. Picketers 
were arrested for knowingly and willingly 
refusing to obey the court injunction and 
these arrests were under the direction of 
the courts, not government. I should point 
- out that it was the Royal Newfoundland 
Constabulary that made these arrests and 
not the RCMP as quoted. Secondly, gov- 
ernment has not backed down on the issue 
of wage parity. Wage parity is a principle 
which has always been accepted by gov- 
ernment; it is the period of time over 
which parity is to be attained that is in 
question. In this regard, government has 
offered wage parity over the life of the 
proposed agreement, thereby guarantee- 
ing absolute parity by August 31, 1989. 
These are only two of the more impor- 
tant points. There are several more which 
would emphasize further the need for 
Mr. Gard to put greater effort into re- 
searching his material. 

H. Neil Windsor 

President of the Treasury Board 
Government of Newfoundland and 
Labrador 


Missed details in Trenton 
Surely the writer of the Small Towns 
article, Trenton, N.S. (Aug. ’86) does not 
really think our homes in Trenton are 
‘‘homely.’ Ninety-nine per cent of the 
homes in Trenton are a joy to see. Had 
she walked up Grand View Avenue to see 
the two properties her father and grand- 
parents once lived in, Iam sure she would 
have found these are not ‘‘homely,’ but 
properties well-kept by two young fami- 
lies. We also have a supermarket on Duke 
Street, so the three stores mentioned are 
not the only ones in Trenton. Didn’t any- 
one notice that the picture of Trenton was 
printed backwards? In Trenton, ‘‘back- 

ward’’ we are not. 

Lillian Gasman 
Trenton, N.S. 


Westville is not a village 

The article in your August edition is 
an excellent story about the people and 
the town of Trenton. However, I have to 
point out that the writer has made two 
very glaring mistakes, and it is hard to 
understand how this could happen in such 
a well-written article. The article com- 


pares Trenton to the neighboring four 


towns. I quote the description of West- : 


ville: ‘‘Next to that is Westville, just a 
village really, but home to a large Michelin 
Tire plant?’ I would like to point out that 
Westville has been an incorporated town 
since 1894, and has a larger population 
than thetown of Trenton. Also, Westville 
is not home to the Michelin Tire plant, 
but I am sure that the town fathers wish 
that this was so. Michelin is located at 
Granton, several miles from Westville, 
and I would guess that it is just about as 
close to Trenton as it is to Westville. 
Arnold F. MacLennan 
Scotsburn, N.S. 


Unanswered questions 
The report about Donald Marshall 
was certainly an incredible story of tainted 
justice and a blot upon Nova Scotia’s 
judicial system. It is sad to see that racism 
still rears its ugly head, and that those in 
authority are not always exempt from its 
insidious attacks. I applaud those re- 
porters who have had the initiative to dig 
and bring to light all the circumstances 
of the first trial and those of the reinves- 
tigation. Is it any wonder that suicide is 
becoming common among Indian youth, 
and I am not referring to Western Canada 
only. When you have been treated as a 
second class citizen, and the law will 
usually take the word of a white man 
against yours because you are an Indian, 
why try to defend yourself? You have lost 
your case before you even begin. I hope 
that all the unanswered questions will be 
brought out soon into the light of truth 
and justice, so that Donald Marshall will 
be vindicated finally, and peace come to 
his parents and family. Kudos to Alan 
Story for writing the article and to you 

for publishing it. 

Sister Elizabeth Cody 
Halifax 


Marshall inquiry needed, Honest John 
The apparent lack of willingness of the 
government of Nova Scotia to hold an in- 
quiry into the mismanagement of the 
Donald Marshall case reflects very poorly 
indeed on the man who first ran for the 
office of premier in the fall of 1978 under 
the sobriquet ‘‘Honest John.’ 
Patricia Mazier 
Calgary, Alta. 


Fan of ‘‘down east’’ business stories 
My ‘‘Down East Buddy’’ treated me 

to a gift subscription of Atlantic Insight. 
I would just like to say I enjoyed the arti- 
cles on gold mining, production of hay 
for export and user-friendly salt cod to 
name but three. Keep up the good work. 
G.O. Watson 

Nepean, Ont. 


Learning about Nova Scotia 
Being a native Maritimer, I have found 
more joy and am learning more about my 
province now than I ever did while living 
in Nova Scotia. Since your first copy of 
Atlantic Insight arrived at my door, I’ve 
read each new one from cover to cover. 
I recently spent time with my son in New 
Glasgow and found I knew of things he 
discussed because I have your magazine 
to keep me up to date. Enclosed is a 
cheque for a two-year subscription for my 
son. I’m sure he’ll enjoy A@lantic Insight 
as much as his mother in Ontario does. 
Virginia M. Young 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Complete library of Insight 

Thank you for reminding me — I was 
a ‘‘charter’’ subscriber for Atlantic In- 
sight and renewed my subscription for 
three years at a time when each issue may 
have been its last. However, my faith has 
been vindicated and our family has en- 
joyed this ‘‘Atlantic’’ magazine. I have 
every issue of Atlantic Insight since it has 
been in circulation and often refer to back 
issues for information about people or 
events that were published in them. Thank 

you for your wonderful magazine. 
Clara Atkinson 
Middle West Pubnico, N.S. 


Back home with /nsight 

I enclose my renewal order to Aftlan- 
tic Insight. I cannot get along without it. 
As atransplanted Maritimer I am ‘‘back 
home’’ for a while after it arrives. I read 
it all and enjoy most of it. 1am amused 
by Ray Guy and I love Harry Bruce. Never 
let them go. 


D.O. Sutherland 
Barrie, Ont. 


York's traditions to continue 

Since the publication of Down-home 
cooking at York’s, (Aug. ’86) I learned, 
unhappily, of the death of Mrs. Daphan 
St. Thomas on July 18 after a lengthy ill- 
ness. By that time the printing of the Aug- 
ust issue was so advanced it was impos- 
sible to add a note about her death. 
Daphan St. Thomas worked at her be- 
loved York’s until just a few days before 
her passing, and the article is homage to 
her many accomplishments. She will be 
remembered with love by many. Daphan’s 
husband Hubert, son Hubert Jr. and 
daughter-in-law Bonnie, along with the 
‘*ladies-in-white’’ in the kitchen who she 
trained and were her friends, are deter- 
mined to carry on the traditions and 
standards created by Daphan St. Thomas 
at York’s. 


Darrell Eagles 
Kanata, Ont. 


Ed. Note: During the preparation of the 
article on York’s, Daphan St. Thomas be- 
came aware that her name was to appear 
as ‘‘Daphne’’ but she did not indicate the 
difference to the writer. Our apologies 
nonetheless. 
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Design inspirations from Mr 
Jax. Sophisticated, flattering 
pieces that will never go 
unnoticed. A swirling 
potpourn of color, texture and 
imagination in vivid exotics. 
Superb touches by Mr. Jax 
Double breasted birdseye 
Jacket in green/black 
combination. Sizes 6-14. 
$275 each 


Released, back-pleat deco dot 
Skirt in green/black 
combination. Sizes 6-14. 
$135 each 


Long sleeve silk bow blouse 
with shirred yoke treatment. 
Peacock. Sizes 6-14. 

$145 each 


Diagonal weave, all round 
pleated challis skirt in 
green/black combination. 
Sizes 6-14. 

$195 each 


Diagonal weave, long sleeve 
challis bow blouse. 
Green/black combination. 
Sizes 6-14. 

$150 each 


MIRROR ROOM 


Color. Texture. Shape. The key 
components defined in a 
knitwear line designed by 
Lyse Spenard for the Peterson 
Line. Understated luxury that 
commands attention. 
Stand-up mock turtleneck 
sweater with shirt-tail hem. 
Black/chestnut. S.M.L. 

$95 each 

Split cow! neck sweater. 
Black/chestnut. S.M.L. 

$80 each 

Cardigan coat, 34 length. 
Black/chestnut. S.MLL. 

$130 each 

Drop yoke, pleated skirt. 
Black. S.M.L. $95 each 
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FALL SHADES-MONDI 


Mondi presents an endlessly 
fascinating selection of fall’s 
thoroughbreds that take 
luxury to the limit. Full scale 
Style in colors that demand 
attention and open up a world 
of options. 


Jacquard pullover in 
imaginative jade combination. 
Sizes 34-40. 

$245 each 


Stripe viscose blouse. 
Sizes 34-40. 
$175 each 


Timeless, pleated skirt in 
amethyst. Sizes 36-42. 
$235 each 


Elongated drop shoulder 
Jacket in amethyst. 

Sizes 34-38. 

$340 each 


For the well heeled toe, sue 
pump in amethyst 

Sizes 38-42. 

$185 pair 
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MSA LL Coe ies PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


A choice of crossings for 
P.E.IL. Is it for real? 


A bridge, a tunnel or a combination of the two to link the Island with 
New Brunswick: three companies are eagerly vying for the project. 
They say it won’t cost the taxpayer a cent 


by Jim Cluett 

f the people at Northumberland Bridge 

Builders have their way, in a few years 

Prince Edward Island could be linked 

to the rest of Canada by a giant bridge. 

If the people at Omni Systems prevail, 

there’ll be a tunnel. Or there could be a 

bridge-tunnel-causeway combination if 

Atlantic Corporations and Nova Con- 
struction win out. 

All say their schemes won’t cost tax- 
payers a penny — that the $37 million a 
year paid out in federal subsidies for fer- 
ries can simply be transferred to pay for 
the project. 

After 100 years of talk, can all this be 
true? Can there be a fixed crossing from 
P.E.I. inas little as five years? At no cost 
to the taxpayer? Yes, says Environment 
Minister Tom McMillan, P.E.I.’s repre- 
sentative in the federal cabinet. ‘‘This 
time we have private sector groups with 
international reputations and all the 
money in place?’ He adds that one of the 
groups even came to P.E.I. with a repre- 
sentative from the Bank of Commerce 
who stated publicly that the bank is pre- 
pared to back them. 

Talk of a fixed link over the eight miles 
between Borden and Cape Tormentine, 
N.B., first started right after Confedera- 
tion as Islanders complained about the 
ferry service that had to be discontinued 
in winter because of ice. A scheme for a 
railway tunnel was nearly acted upon in 
the 1880s. The plan seemed reasonable in 
light of a successful tunnel built under 
London’s Thames River in 1841. Even- 
tually, ice-breaking ferries mastered the 
winter ice and the tunnel idea faded. But 
talk of a fixed crossing kept recurring and 
in the early 1960s several million dollars 
were spent on access roads for a proposed 
causeway before the project was called off 
due to rising costs. 

‘*The big difference now,’ says Tom 
McMillan, ‘‘is that all three proponents 
plan to finance the thing with private 
money. There would be no up-front costs 
for the taxpayers or the government. I 
think that makes it much more relevant 
and much more feasible’’ 

Interest revived again a few years ago, 
but the current competition took shape just 
a year ago when an Ontario group, Omni 
Systems, proposed digging a nine-mile tun- 
nel to be used by an electric railway which 
would carry both cars and passengers. 

Using a newly developed tunnel- 
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boring machine, the company wants to 
dig an underpass 20 feet wide to accom- 
modate a single track for most of the 
crossing and a double track in the middle 
for passing trains. The entire passage 
would run 100 feet below the Northum- 
berland Strait and cost about $500 mil- 
lion. The system, modeled after one used 
in Switzerland, would reduce the crossing- 
time to 15 minutes from the present 45 
minutes. Proponents say it would elim- 
inate the extended delays so common on 
the CN ferry crossing during the summer. 


McMillan: a fixed crossing within five years 


‘*The private sector will put up the in- 
vestment capital, build the tunnel and get 
it working,’ explains Phil Stevenson, vice- 
president of Urban Transportation De- 
velopment Corporation (UTDC) of Tor- 
onto, a partner in Omni Systems. ‘‘After 
that, the federal subsidy, which is now ap- 
plied to the ferry service, will go towards 
purchasing the tunnel?’ Omni is a joint 
venture of Lavalin Inc. and Canadian Na- 
tional. UTDC recently completed the 
Vancouver Rapid Transit System featured 
at Expo 86; Lavalin is an engineering firm 
and prime contractor of the James Bay 
hydroelectric project. 
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Within weeks of Omni’s move, Joe 
Shannon of Atlantic Corporations and 
John Chisholm of Nova Construction, 
both from Nova Scotia, jointly proposed 
a bridge-tunnel-causeway combination. 
Nova Construction, with experience in 
standard highway engineering, said they 
could build a fixed crossing for $150 
million dollars less than the Omni scheme, 
completing the project for $350 million. 

Immediately Omni produced a de- 
tailed study poking holes in the proposal. 
The study claims the Nova plan would dis- 
turb tidal flow, disrupt fish and lobster 
habitats in the Strait, and in the end cost 
$250 million more than projected. 

The Northumberland Bridge Builders 
proposal is the third and will probably be 
the last. John Bahen, president of the 
group, insists his bridge concept is the best 
way to go. He says the bridge would elim- 
inate lineups, would not affect the fish- 
ery, and would allow for transportation 
of dangerous goods, which is prohibited. 
in a tunnel. ‘‘I’m sure there would be a 
few hours each year when the bridge 
would be closed due to snow or wind,’ 
says Bahen. ‘‘But you get sections of the 
Trans-Canada Highway closed for a few 
hours each winter too’’ 

An intergovernmental task force is 
studying the various proposals and Tom 
McMillan confirms that Ottawa really is 
open to the project. McMillan has said 
that the federal government will back the 
construction of a permanent crossing if 
Prince Edward Islanders want it. 

A recent survey, commissioned by 
Omni Systems recorded that 74 per cent 
of Islanders approve. But many fear ‘‘the 
Island way of life’’ may be destroyed as 
visitors turn the province into a weekend 
vacationland and residents flock to 
Moncton, 110 miles from Borden, to do 
their shopping. 

Most industries are in favor. Potato 
shippers have been complaining about 
transportation problems for years. 
*‘Many truckers will not come to P.E.I. 
during the winter months because of the 
time they have to wait at the terminal to 
get on a boat,’ says John Robinson, one 
of the province’s largest potato shippers. 
The P.E.I. Truckers Association and, not 
surprisingly, the local construction asso- 
ciations have voiced their approval too. 

McMillan says, ‘‘Islanders will be in- 
volved in the decision at every stage,’ but 
just how they’ll be involved remains un- 
clear. On at least one occasion, he’s said 
he would entertain the possibility of a ref- 
erendum. But then he appears to contra- 
dict himself by warning that there won’t 
be a lot of time for bickering. ‘‘These are 
big companies, and they want a decision 
soon because time is money for them,’ 
McMillan states. ‘‘I suspect the province 
and the federal government will decide 
very soon. If both governments are pre- 
disposed towards the project, the entire 
thing could be completed by 1991. This 
is not hypothetical?’ 
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The political hazards of 


chasing highway speeders 


New Brunswick's highway patrol is again the target of controversy. 
Critics say it’s too cosy with the provincial justice department 


by Richard Starr 

he idea seemed straightforward 

enough: replace the RCMP with less 

costly provincial police to enforce 

traffic laws, leaving the Mounties to con- 
centrate on criminal matters. 

Thus was born the New Brunswick 
Highway Patrol. Now six years old and 
100-strong, the patrol has become known 
for its tough enforcement of highway 
laws. But its existence has been anything 
but straightforward. Political controversy 
swirls around it, arising out of the in- 
fluence of politicians over its day-to-day 
operations, and the promised cost savings 
have been questioned. 

As traffic cops, highway patrolmen 
have received mixed reviews from the 
public since swinging into action in 1980 
with 26 retrained former weigh scale 
operators patrolling part of the Trans- 
Canada Highway. As they gradually ex- 
tended their jurisdiction throughout the 
province, some drivers came to complain 
of over-zealousness. Supporters, how- 
ever, say that this tough enforcement has 
contributed to a sharp drop in the number 
of deaths on New Brunswick roads. 

Politically, the reviews are also mixed 
— with the government on one side and 
the Opposition on the other. In the last 
election, in 1982, the Liberals called for 
the disbanding of the force. The Liberals 
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charged that the government of Premier 
Richard Hatfield, annoyed by RCMP 
persistence in investigating Tory fund- 
raising practices during the 1970s, wanted 
to replace the RCMP altogether with a 
provincial force. 

The critics charge that the relationship 
between the highway patrol and the pro- 
vincial justice department is excessively 
close, and that the patrol is rife with 
political meddling. 

This summer, the long-simmering 
dispute became hotter when the patrol’s 
former chief joined the critics. 

Lionel Poirier, now a provincal liquor 
inspector, was chief from the patrol’s in- 
ception in 1980 until he quit the $41,500-a- 
year post last January. Initially, he 
jumped into a controversy involving Ron- 
ald Tessier, a retired 27-year veteran of 
the RCMP who was fired from the 
highway patrol without explanation after 
seven months as acting sergeant with the 
Edmundston detachment. 

Poirier said Tessier may have been 
sacked because he’d complained about 
the lukewarm approach of the justice 
department to the investigation of a 
single-car accident in Edmundston in July 
1985, in which one person died. A niece 
of the province’s chief crown prosecutor 
was a passenger in the vehicle. Eight 
months after the accident the driver, as 


well as the owner of the vehicle, were 
charged with making false statements to 
police about who had been driving. Both 
pleaded guilty to obstruction of justice. 
The niece was not charged, although she 
had made a similar statement. 

Poirier also claimed that Yvon Poit- 
ras, the chairman of the cabinet’s manage- 
ment board, had intervened on behalf of 
a highway patrolman who was unhappy 
with his transfer from Kedgwick, in 
northern New Brunswick, to Memram- 
cook near Moncton. 

The allegation about Poitras had been 
heard before. It was one of three charges 
of political interference raised in the 
legislature by Liberal justice critic Rayburn 
Doucette. The others: that a cabinet min- 
ister had a secretary at the Shippagan 
detachment fired because she wasn’t a 
Tory; and that an executive assistant to 
Justice Minister David Clark had asked 
the highway patrol to get its vehicles ser- 
viced at a particular garage in Fredericton. 

These accusations — and demands for 
an independent inquiry — landed on the 
desk of Justice Minister Clark, who’d 
been in the job for less than a year. After 
mulling it over, Clark called a news con- 
ference in July to explain that he would 
do nothing. ‘‘In my own heart I believe 
there is no evidence of serious wrong- 
doing,’ he said. 

Noting that the chief prosecutor had 
withdrawn from the Edmundston case 
when he found out his niece was involved, 
Clark said there was ‘‘absolutely no 
basis’’ for former patrol chief Poirier’s 
allegations that the department had acted 
improperly. Clark also put a wide inter- 
pretation on incidents involving his 
cabinet colleagues and executive assistant. 

He admitted that Poitras had talked 
to a justice department official about the 
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unhappy patrolman’s transfer, but 
claimed it had no connection with the 
patrolman eventually being transferred 
again from Memramcook to Campbell- 
ton, 100 kilometres from Kedgwick. 

Clark also admitted that a Frederic- 
ton garage did get work servicing patrol 
cars after his executive assistant made in- 
quiries. But he claimed it was only because 
the garage submitted the low bid follow- 
ing a call for public tenders. 

And, Clark said, a secretary hired by 
Poirier to work at the Shippagan detach- 
ment was fired, not because of her polit- 
ical affiliations but because the job had 
been promised to someone else by his 
predecessor as justice minister. 

Not surprisingly, the Liberals cried 
foul. Doucette called Clark’s explanations 
a whitewash. ‘‘He admitted the interfer- 
ence but said there’s nothing wrong with 
it?’ complained Doucette. ‘‘I think there 
is something wrong with it.’ 

So does ex-chief Poirier. In a recent 
series of interviews with the Saint John 
Telegraph-Journal in which he elaborated 
on the earlier charges of political inter- 
ference, he explained that this interference 
convinced him to quit the chief’s job. 

But Clark again rejected pressure for 
a public inquiry, saying Poirier had added 
nothing new. And the attorney general got 
support from an unlikely source — Har- 
old Lockhart, head of the civil service 
union which represents the highway 
patrolmen, who defended the system of 
political interference. Lockhart said 
Poirier, not political interference, had 
been the problem at the highway patrol. 
Hiring and transfers are properly political 
decisions, he said. ‘‘It’s been that way for 
200 years and it’s going to be that way for 
another 200 years.’ 

Perhaps. But the justice minister says 
he’ll push for legislation that would shift 
from the justice department to the chief 
of the highway patrol full authority over 
administrative matters like hiring and 
transfers. He’s also willing to consider a 
detached relationship between his depart- 
ment and the highway patrol, similar to 
the one that exists between the RCMP and 
the federal justice department, in which 
the chief doesn’t answer to the political 
authorities on day-to-day operations. 
‘“We have to deal with perceptions, and 
it is absolutely necessary that the people 
have confidence that the patrol is not 
being interfered with,’ Clark told 
reporters. On that point at least, the 
Liberals agree. ‘“The highway patrol’s got 
to be at arm’s length from the govern- 
ment,’ says Doucette. 

Meanwhile, the expected cost savings 
haven’t materialized. The latest figures 
— for 1983-’84 — show the province pay- 
ing $57,124 per highway patrol officer in 
salary and other costs, and only $41,279 
for each RCMP officer. (The RCMP ac- 
tually cost more but the federal govern- 
ment pays the rest.) Despite this the 
Liberals are no longer in favor of disband- 
ing the force. ‘‘It’s a fact of life now,’ 
says a Liberal spokesman. ‘‘The public 
accepts it,’ 
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The politics of gay-bashing 


Nova Scotia attorney general Ron Giffin doesn’t want homosexuals 
on the police force. ‘‘We’ve gone too far with individual freedoms,’ 
he says. Some callit homophobia. Some say he’s after the premier’s job 


by Valerie Mansour 
hen the country’s premiers adopted 
the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms more than four 
years ago, they included a clause allow- 
ing the provinces to opt out of certain pro- 
visions. Nova Scotia attorney general Ron 
Giffin thinks he has found an issue threat- 
ening enough to use it. Giffin told a meet- 
ing of the Atlantic Provinces Police Chiefs 
Association in his home town of Truro 
in mid-July that he supports their stand 
against homosexual police officers. If any 
court tries to force them to hire homosex- 
uals, he is willing to opt out of the equal- 
ity provisions of the charter to prevent it. 
*“We’ve gone too far with individual free- 
doms,”’ he said. 

His comments created a storm of con- 
troversy that was to last for weeks. The 
attorney general was both criticized for 
his disregard of human equality and con- 
gratulated for his stand. In Halifax, a 
charter defence committee was formed, 
gay activists met to discuss their strategy 
and letters poured in to local newspapers. 
The president of the provincial Conser- 
vative party, John Abbass of Sydney, stir- 
red things up even more with the state- 
ment that there are no gays in the party. 

Out of the woodwork came people like 
Bob Ritchie, vice-president of the Chris- 
tian Political Alliance party, an obscure 
fundamentalist group of 16 members 
formed last April in Hantsport in the An- 
napolis Valley. The party, which plans to 
present candidates in the next provincial 
election, is concerned with such issues as 
sex education in schools ‘‘deceivingly 
disguised as health,’ Ritchie says of Gif- 
fin: ‘‘It took a man with backbone. He 
deserves our support.’ 

But support wasn’t evident every- 
where. Significantly, the head of the Police 
Association of Nova Scotia, Joe Ross, said 
his group would defend any police officer 
fired for being gay. And in the end, 
Premier John Buchanan sat on Giffin by 
declaring that the government had no in- 
tention of opting out of the charter on the 
issue of gays in the police forces. 

But the controversy left a sour after- 
taste and raised some sticky questions. 
The episode highlighted a weakness in the 
Charter of Rights. What Giffin was sug- 
gesting ‘‘certainly can be done,’ says 
Wayne MacKay, a professor of constitu- 
tional law at Dalhousie University, ‘‘but 
I don’t think that’s what the premiers had 
in mind with the opting-out clause”’ 

Giffin contends gay people should not 
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be police officers because they are not ac- 
cepted by society or by their fellow of- 
ficers. ‘‘In an ideal world there wouldn’t 
be problems,’ he says. ‘‘But I’m opposed 
to forcing a police force to hire homosex- 
uals if they and the community don’t want 
them?’ Giffin, who admits there probably 
are gays on municipal police forces 
already, believes they can’t be good of- 
ficers because they create ‘‘moral’’ prob- 
lems on the force. 


Giffin says people over-reacte 


Says MacKay: ‘‘All kinds of cops are 
gay and are operating and no one knows 
it. They are as competent as anyone else’’ 
He adds that if you start making rules 
about gays being police officers, where 
do you stop? ‘‘If Giffin said it referring 
to women or blacks or Jews, it would be 
political suicide,’ 

Combined with the current anti-gay 
hysteria due to AIDS, many people are 
worried about the effects of the attorney 
general’s remarks — especially since he 
added fuel to the fire by making anti-gay 
jokes. A group of Halifax citizens, includ- 
ing some from political, religious and 
legal backgrounds, formed a Charter 
Defence Committee and wrote the prem- 
ier demanding that he affirm his commit- 
ment to the charter. ‘‘We deplore this ex- 
hibition of homophobia by an elected of- 
ficial,’ they said. ‘‘Such an attack upon 
the rights of a vulnerable minority threat- 
ens the rights of all Nova Scotians’’ 


Giffin’s motives remain a mystery. ‘‘I 
was responding to a particular resolution 
put forward by the police,’ he says. ‘‘I 
was dealing with a specific situation,’ 
adding that he feels people went over- 
board with their reactions. 

‘*T can’t help but think he’s testing the 
waters for something else?’ says Acadia 
University political scientist, Agar Adam- 
son. He wonders if Giffin has started a 
bid to succeed Buchanan as premier. 
‘*Giffin knows he won’t get Halifax sup- 
port, consequently he has to look outside 
Halifax. It’s the type of issue people out- 
side the city would support him on?’ 

‘*T attribute it to political expediency 
and provincialism,’ says Edgar Frieden- 
berg, Dalhousie education professor and 
gay rights activist. ‘‘He failed to imagine 
how anyone human could disagree with 
him?’ Some cabinet ministers ‘‘are con- 
stantly bending things to express what the 
most conservative people in the province 
are supposed to feel?’ Friedenberg adds. 
‘*They are picking on a minority and tak- 
ing advantage of people weaker than they 
are.’ 

Friedenberg says the public is not 
afraid of gays, but is hostile. ‘‘Why 
should there be such oppression?’’ he 
asks. ‘‘If heterosexuality is natural why 
is there such pressure for it to be the only 
thing that is natural?’’ 

Despite what seems to be obvious con- 
servatism, in a recent poll over 70 per cent 
of Atlantic Canadians said they favor 
making discrimination based on sexual 
preferences illegal. Political observers like 
Wayne MacKay, however, feel the effect 
on Giffin and the Tories will be neglig- 
ible. ‘‘In Halifax-Dartmouth there’s a dif- 
ferent view than in rural areas,’ says 
MacKay. “‘It’s quite accurate to say the 
media is upset and academics and profes- 
sional people are upset. But that’s not his 
prime constituency’’ 

Giffin and the current Tory govern- 
ment are not well-known for their support 
of human rights. Social Services Minister 
Edmund Morris cut off social assistance 
payments to unwed teenage mothers. He 
recently caused a stir by making drastic 
funding cutbacks to Dalhousie Legal Aid 
Services, claiming it was a ‘‘front’’ for the 
NDP. The attorney general’s office 
dragged its feet on calling an inquiry into 
the wrongful imprisonment of Donald 
Marshall. And Nova Scotia is the last prov- 
ince in the country to bring laws in line 
with the charter allowing single fathers to 
receive welfare payments. 

Wayne MacKay believes the current 
debate is consistent with the province’s 
resistance to the equality guarantees in the 
charter. ‘“Thereis a pattern of insensitiv- 
ity to minorities and to rights,’ says 
MacKay. ‘‘If it’s true the majority of 
police forces don’t want gays, it doesn’t 
follow that there should be no gays. One 
would think the role of government is to 
take a point of principle and insist the 
agents of the state carry it through?’ & 
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Junk food and malnutrition 


A nationwide study has produced some disturbing results: 
Newfoundland school children don’t eat as well as other kids in Canada 


by Ted Blades 
chool-age Newfoundlanders eat 
more junk food — pop, chips, 
candy and so on — than other young 
Canadians. They also eat more white 
bread and crackers, and not enough 
cheese, fruit, vegetables or whole wheat 
bread and cereals. Nor do they drink 
enough milk. 

So says a recent study which profiles 
the health habits of children in Grades 4, 
7 and 10. Conducted for Health and 
Welfare Canada by Queen’s University in 
Ontario, the study looked at nutrition, 
alcohol and drug abuse, physical activ- 
ity, self-esteem and mental health. 

In most categories, scores in New- 
foundland and Labrador were compar- 
able to national averages, but under 
‘‘nutrition’’ children there fared worse 
than in any other province. They eat more 
fish than other Canadian school children 
and are more likely to have breakfast, but 
they also get less fibre, more sugar, salt 
and fat. Fewer than 39 per cent of the 
Newfoundland children met Canada’s 


recommended daily food requirements in 
their diets — compared with about 56 per 
cent in the highest-scoring provinces. 

These results are not surprising — at 
least not according to Dr. Ranjit Chan- 
dra, who declares flatly: ‘‘One out of every 
five Newfoundlanders is malnourished?’ 

Chandra is director of immunology 
at the Janeway Child Health Centre in St. 
John’s, the province’s largest children’s 
hospital. He has been studying malnutri- 
tion in Newfoundland for more than ten 
years and says many children admitted 
to the Janeway show signs of malnutri- 
tion such as low weight-to-height ratios, 
iron deficiencies and low hemoglobin 
levels. ‘“Take the example of children who 
are admitted to our hospital with pneu- 
monia,’ he says. ‘‘If they are mal- 
nourished, they spend 35 per cent longer 
in hospital?’ He points out that this has 
tremendous implications for health care 
costs. 

Alan Robertson, a member of the 
Queen’s research team, says that Newfound- 
land’s scores on nutrition were similar to 


those in the Northwest Territories. It 
follows, he adds, that ‘‘the high costs, the 
isolation and the unavailability of fresh fruit 
and vegetables may be a factor’’ 

The high cost and poor quality of 
fresh produce is a fact of life in New- 
foundland, where wilted, brown-edged 
lettuce at $1.79 a head and cucumbers 
with soft, mouldy ends can be found on 
produce shelves. The situation has im- 
proved in recent years in the larger cen- 
tres where produce may be reasonably 
priced in summer. But in smaller towns 
and outports fresh fruit and vegetables 
can be difficult to find at all. 

When high prices and scarcity are 
combined with Newfoundland’s high 
unemployment rate — currently at 19 per 
cent — and its chronically low wages, it 
would be easy to lay the blame squarely 
on economics. But that’s only part of 
the problem. 

Eleanor Swanson, director of health 
education for the provincial department 
of health, points out that canned or frozen 
fruit and vegetables are an acceptable 
alternative to fresh produce. What’s not 
acceptable, she says, is the existing habit 
of buying prepared foods like frozen 
french fries, pot pies and canned meats 
— foods high in fat and salt. 

Dr. Ross Norman of the community 
medicine division of Memorial University, 
adds: ‘‘A lot of these kids are eating white 
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bread instead of whole grain bread?’ 

High prices and lack of selection — 
as well as a tough climate and poor ter- 
rain for growing many garden vegetables 
— have led to an ongoing problem. Nor- 
man says, ‘‘Newfoundlanders have been 
slow to change their eating habits?’ 

Poor dietary habits cross all age 
groups, but Ranjit Chandra says children 
are especially vulnerable to related health 
problems. ‘‘Not only do children have to 
maintain their bodies’ needs, but they re- 
quire nutrients for growth as well,’ he 
says, especially during the major growth 
periods — infancy and puberty. ‘‘Many 
of our dietary habits get ingrained in early 
childhood?’ Chandra adds. ‘‘As children, 
what we see our parents doing is the thing 
we are likely to copy””’ 

Chandra, who was recently nomin- 
ated for a Nobel prize for his work in nu- 
trition and immunology, says malnutri- 
tion is a problem for adults as well. 
Among the elderly, he says, it’s even more 
severe than among children. 

In the hope of keeping the next genera- 
tion of Newfoundlanders from perpetu- 
ating bad nutritional habits, provincial 
health officials have started to focus their 
efforts on the schools. 

Most schools in the province offer 
some form of nutrition education, but 
Eleanor Swanson says students complain, 
with good reason, about a curriculum that 
talks about ‘‘beriberi and scurvy’? — 


High food prices, 

isolation and not 

enough fresh fruit 
and vegetables 
may be factors 
in malnutrition 


diseases that no longer exist there. 

‘*You’ve got to associate good dietary 
habits with things that the kids are in- 
terested in,’ adds Ross Norman. ‘‘Things 
like physical attractiveness, social success, 
athletic success and so on.’”’ 

But even if the schools develop a rele- 
vant health education program, one prob- 
lem remains: the school canteens, which 
continue to offer many junk foods — ice 
cream novelties, potato chips, cheesies and 
soft drinks. Swanson says, ‘‘We just don’t 
think it’s appropriate for non-nutritious 
foods to be available in the schools, and 
we’re pushing for their removal?’ 

In a recent study survey, her depart- 
ment found that milk is available in only 
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46 per cent of Newfoundland schools and 
fresh fruit in less than a quarter. The 
department is encouraging school boards 
to set up nutrition committees to remedy 
the situation. 

Although he applauds the effort 
directed at the schools, Alan Robertson, 
from Queen’s, says it isn’t enough. ‘‘We 
have to get information out to the parents 
that nutrition is very important, that it 
may affect their families’ health in later 
life?’ Chandra adds that the vicious cir- 
cle of parents teaching their children poor 
dietary habits won’t be broken without 
a major education campaign. 

Programs of education ‘‘are not very 
glamorous’’ and they’re expensive, he 
says. ‘‘But overall, the results are very 
cost-effective in terms of less money spent 
on health care?’ 

Eleanor Swanson cautions against 
concluding too easily that ‘‘these kids are 
sicker because they have poorer eating 
habits than the rest of the country-’ The 
Queen’s study doesn’t prove that, she says. 

But the study has brought an old prob- 
lem into the open at last, although it will 
likely be at least a generation — when to- 
day’s children’s own children are in school 
— before poor dietary habits and malnu- 
trition are eliminated in Newfoundland. 
How far there is yet to go is perhaps best 
illustrated by the young Newfoundlander 
who described his typical lunch as ‘‘a 
smoke, a Coke and a raisin square’’ 


by Nancy Robb 

Obert Williston, a 39-year-old 
French teacher in Newcastle, N.B., 

has a yen for adventure. He’s had 

his share of experiences, working in 
Massachusetts and Quebec and teaching 
English as a second language to Acadians. 
But now Williston’s ready for a real 
change. He wants to go to Hong Kong. 

Chances are he’|l make it. This time 
next year he could be erasing chalk marks 
from a blackboard in a Hong Kong school 
in front of 35 Chinese students in 
uniform. Yet, in some ways the experience 
won’t be all that exotic. His fellow 
teachers will be from the Maritimes and 
the curriculum will be the regular one used 
in Nova Scotia schools. 

One morning next September, about 
400 Chinese teenagers in Grades 10 to 12 
will file through the doors of Hong Kong’s 
Maritime Provinces high school. They 
will have paid to go there — the school 
will be run as a private enterprise by the 
city’s St. Louis Group of Schools and 
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Hong Kong’s Maritime school 


It’s a high school with a Nova Scotia curriculum halfway around 
the world. Due to open a year from now, it will create a new link 
between the Maritimes and a distant land 


Multi Ed Ltd. — and they will expect to 
get an English language education. 
The school, as yet unnamed, is a result 
of a trade mission to Hong Kong last 
October. Representatives from the Mari- 
times, led by Charles Yeates, director of 
development for the Council of Maritime 
Premiers, were joined by Oscar Wong, a 
radiation oncologist who lives and works 
in Halifax. Wong is a native of Macau, 
about 40 miles from Hong Kong, and he 
frequently goes back to visit his family 
and promote Atlantic Canada. After two 
weeks, the trade mission wrapped up with 
a reception attended by about 100 Chinese 
business people. New World Develop- 
ment Company, a large Hong Kong con- 
glomerate that controls the St. Louis and 
Multi Ed firms, broached the possibility 
of a school. Three months later the deal 
was clinched. The Maritime Provinces 
would provide the curriculum; New World 
would run the school and cover all costs. 
‘We didn’t go with the aim of a high 
school in mind,’ says Wong. ‘‘But when 
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I was talking to people from the company, 
they asked me, ‘How do you expect 
people to go to Halifax and invest millions 
of dollars when they don’t even know 
where it is?’”’ 

That should soon change. As Wong 
points out, the school will mean free pro- 
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motion for the Maritimes, potentially at- 
tracting university students, tourists and 
ultimately — if the council’s hopes are 
realized — investment to the region. 

Wong explains that Hong Kong’s huge 
conglomerates have already spread their 
assets to other parts of the world, but many 
of the city’s upper-middle class, including 
successful business people, are also nervous 
about the territory’s return to mainland 
China in 1997. They are looking for places 
to go — and to invest their money. 

Over the past two years Canada’s 
business immigration program — a 
federal program to attract well-to-do im- 
migrants from around the world — 
brought almost $2 billion into the coun- 
try, about half of it from Hong Kong but 
virtually none to this region. If more of 
Hong Kong’s upper-middle class send 
their children to Maritime universities, a 
significant bond may be created. 

But why would a company such as 
New World get involved? Charles Yeates 
says it’s simple: parents are willing to pay 
so their children will be better prepared 
for university. ‘There are only two small 
universities in Hong Kong, and the 
chances of getting in are low. They prefer 
to come to North America and in par- 
ticular to Canada,’ he explains, adding 
that one Hong Kong government official 
has already suggested the school should 
eventually expand to include all grade 
levels. Private schools are big business in 


Hong Kong (New World, for one, has 
70,000 students enrolled in nine schools, 
running three shifts a day) and the con- 
cept of Chinese students learning a foreign 
curriculum isn’t new. An Ontario school 
opened about three years ago, and a 
California one is in the planning stages. 

The Maritime school will be in Taikoo 
Shing, a well-to-do residential district 
where towering apartment buildings 
stand shoulder to shoulder, some stretch- 
ing more than 30 storeys high. On the 
lower floors of one of these will be the 
school. Almost everything about it will 
be typically Canadian, except for the 
schoolyard, a small asphalt area created 
by the walls of four skyscrapers. When 
Wendy Paquette visited Hong Kong last 
January, she was shocked by what she 
saw. ‘*You can almost reach out and touch 
the building next to it. Hong Kong makes 
New York City seem like country living?’ 

Paquette, assistant secretary to the 
Council of Maritime Premiers, is help- 
ing to iron out curriculum details. The 
Nova Scotia curriculum has been chosen, 
partly because most of the 337 Hong Kong 
students now in the Maritimes are attend- 
ing universities in Nova Scotia. There will 
be some modifications. Grade 10, for ex- 
ample, will be basically a preparatory 
year, with alot of emphasis on upgrading 
English skills. Essentially, however, 
students will get the same education as they 
would at a small high school in the 


Maritimes and will graduate with cer- 
tificates signed by the three provincial 
ministers of education. Officials from the 
region will make annual inspection trips — 
paid for by New World — to ensure that 
the school adheres to Maritime standards. 

The company will open an office in 
Halifax early next year and will be 
recruiting up to 20 teachers from the 
region. Paquette thinks preference will go 
to those who, like Robert Williston, have 
experience teaching English as a second 
language, have travelled and are generally 
adventurous. ‘‘We want the teachers who 
go there to be happy and committed to 
their jobs, to appreciate the experience of 
living in Hong Kong,’ she says. 

On top of their salaries, which will be 
similar to those paid in the Maritimes, 
New World is expected to provide the 
teachers with return trips home in sum- 
mer and living allowances, since flats in 
Hong Kong are expensive. 

Having been to Hong Kong, would 
Paquette recommend it? ‘‘Yes;’ she says, 
but hesitantly. There are the cramped liv- 
ing quarters, congested conditions and the 
oppressive heat — not to mention the 
monsoons and, less often, typhoons — 
during summers that stretch from April 
to September. None of this bothers 
Robert Williston, though. ‘‘I want to go 
there because it’s big, busy and cosmo- 
politan,’ he says. ‘‘Geography and peo- 
ple are just my bag of tricks”’ 
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Splitting wood with a honed mind 


he quickest way to earn respect for 

the muscles of your pioneer fore- 

bears is to split firewood. Since my 
wife and I plan to spend a lot of what’s 
left of our lives at the Bruce homestead 
in Port Shoreham, N.S., we bought one 
of those darling little airtight wood stoves 
you see in magazines like Harrowsmith. 
I suspect most Harrowsmith readers 
aren’t real farmers, but highrise apart- 
ment-dwellers with two incomes. She’s in 
public relations, he’s an investment 
analyst, and they have season’s tickets to 
the symphony, silk-screen prints by Pratt 
and Colville, a taste for nouveau 
Beaujolais, and soft hands. They also 
have a dream. It’s that one day they’ Il quit 
the filthy city to become horny-handed 
children of the soil, and they’ll settle at 
a spot like the Bruce homestead, and 
that’s why they read Harrowsmith. 

They’ll grow vegetables organically, 
can their own fruit, make dandelion wine, 
brew natural ale, keep honey-bees and 
fell, saw and split their own wood. ‘‘But 
how do you keep your mind honed down 
here?’’ a woman from Toronto once 
asked me. I found this question odd. I was 
living in Halifax, not Sable Island, and 
since moving there from Toronto I had 
not noticed my mind getting any more dull 
than it had always been. But for city folks 
choosing the life of the pioneers, the ques- 
tion is apt. 

The public relations woman and the 
investment analyst probably have the 
answer all figured out. They’ll buy some 
mind-honing services their pioneer fore- 
bears never dreamed would ever be avail- 
able to anyone. For the homestead will 
be close enough to civilization to boast 
electricity. They’ ll get the best short-wave 
radio money can buy to pull in news, com- 
ment and music from around the globe. 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, the Canadian 
Brass and Moe Koffman will resound 
among their trees because these new 
pioneers will belong toaclub that’ll send 
them records to play on their superb stereo 
system. They’ll join three mail-order 
book clubs and subscribe to a slew of 
magazines, including intellectual journals 
from New York and the United Kingdom. 
They’ll live happily ever after, with their 
minds honed just as sharp as frost. 

Unlike my imaginary couple, my wife 
and I have actually started to live the 
dream. Admittedly, our jump is not yet 
complete. Remembering the warning of 
an old man I’ll call John, we still have a 
small apartment in Halifax. John has been 
at Port Shoreham since Edward VII was 
king. He’s a real farmer, and feels no need 
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of Harrowsmith. ‘‘There’s two reasons 
why folks like you don’t often stick it out 
here year-round,’ John told me amiably. 
I bit. ‘What are the two reasons, John?’’ 
He grinned, and said, ‘‘February and 
March:?’ 

Still, we’re going to try. We have none 
of that mind-honing stuff, just a portable 
TV set with a four-inch screen that gives 
us only the CBC, and only in black-and- 
white. But we refuse to spend money on 
anything so frivolous as a better televi- 
sion set-up. 

Like our thrifty pioneer forebears, we 
pondered the season ahead, the dreaded 
February and March, not to mention Oc- 
tober, November, December, January 
and April. We bought a ‘‘ Vermont 
Castings Parlor Stove?’ The model we got 
is ‘‘The Resolute?’ It looks like a real 
sweetie, but I wish I knew how well it 
burned wood. For two months now, 
we’ve been trying to find a bricklayer to 
repair the chimney, build a platform for 
the stove, and hook it up. The bricklayers 
all seem to bein Halifax, 180 miles away. 
They’re probably living in highrise apart- 
ments, and developing a taste for nouveau 
Beaujolais. 

Meanwhile, the firewood arrived. In 
June, I read in an old Harrowsmith that 
you should never burn wood in your dar- 
ling little airtight stove unless you’ ve split 
the wood, and then dried and seasoned 
it for eight months. Eight months down 
the road would bring us right into dreaded 
February. Still in Halifax, I phoned a 
neighbor and friend in Port Shoreham, 
a fellow who cut, delivered and sold hard- 
wood fuel. He promised me a cord, and 
when I reached Port Shoreham a few days 
later, a mountain of maple and birch 
chunks, all in round 16-inch lengths, 
loomed in our driveway. I knew nothing 
about short cords, long cords, dry cords, 
or the jargon of the wood business. All 
I knew was that this was a truly gargan- 
tuan cord. My neighbor had been good 
to me. I thanked him, and paid him. 
**Have you got it split yet?’’ he asked, a 
trifle slyly I thought. 

I was sure I could handle the job. True, 
I hadn’t done anything more strenuous 
for months than arrange my mind-honing 
books on shelves. True, I hadn’t donned 
my pretty jogging outfit for four years, 
and my belly felt like a partly inflated 
Whoopee Cushion. Worse still, I had 
fallen off the cigarette wagon and was 
now puffing a pack of Rothmans a day. 
But surely I could chop a little wood. 
Hadn’t my pioneer forebears done just 
that in this very countryside for genera- 


tions? Chopping wood ran in the blood. 
The first Bruce in these parts, my great- 
great-great-grandfather James, chopped 
much wood. Indeed, it was at a chopping 
bee to build a log schoolhouse that he died 
in 1805. A falling tree killed him. My 
father once joked that that ‘‘should be 
a warning against higher education’’; but 
for me, it should have been a warning 
against swinging an eight-pound splitting 
axe. Readers of Harrowsmith know that 
the correct name for this tool, a sledge- 
hammer with one sharp edge, is ‘‘maul?’ 
I had maul problems. 

I broke the handles of two new 
$25-mauls within hours of beginning my 
futile whanging-away at the firewood. 
Some of the pieces were 15 inches in 
diameter, and amateur that I was, I aimed 
right at the centre of these fat suckers. The 
maul bounced back the way arubber ball 
bounces from cement, and the more I 
whanged, the more my sweat stung my 
eyes and drenched my shirt, the more the 
blackflies fed on my neck and scalp, the 
worse my aim got, the feebler my grip and 
the more awkward my swing. It’s a 
miracle I still have all my toes. A neighbor 
gently gave me obvious advice: hit the big- 
ger pieces not in the middle but near the 
edges, and whittle them down that way. 
This worked beautifully, but why hadn’t 
I thought of it? Iwasa dumb city-slicker, 
that’s why, and also a weakling. 

Splitting that wood was the sweatiest 
labor of my adult life. Working on a 
prison chain gang, I thought, could not 
be much worse than this. Two things kept 
me going. First, a neighbor warned me 
that if I didn’t complete the job soon, the 
summer sun would make the wood twice 
as tough as it already was. Panic drove 
me on. Second, I heard that a woman a 
few farms along the road was also split- 
ting firewood, and doing just famously. 
She was an old-age pensioner. So fear of 
humiliation also drove me on. Now, at 
last, I’ve split all the wood, and stacked 
it in neat rows. They are a supremely satis- 
fying sight. 

By the time The Resolute’s properly 
installed, it will have cost us nearly $2,000. 
To be efficient about wood heat, we’ll 
have to get the old farmhouse insulated 
($3,500). I’ll want a chainsaw ($550); a 
four-wheel, all-terrain vehicle ($4,000); 
and a cart ($600) behind the vehicle to haul 
wood. So, $10,650. The mind-honing 
services will just have to wait a few years. 
At least we’ll be warm. After all, if the 
wood runs out, there’s always the 
oil-burning furnace. It’s tough being a 
new pioneer, really tough. 
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Move and more women, in Atlatitie Cat 
_ supporting children alone on inadequ te % 
which affects women across the social s 


Sue MacLeod 


alone are increasingly likely to slide into poverty. Some, like 
‘Teiry Drysdale of Spryfield, N.S., look to activist groups of low-income women for 
support. ‘‘I'm not ever giving up, ‘ says Drysdale, shown here with sons Jason and Gordon. 
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They had Kraft dinner so often .. the 
poor little buggers ... but lots of times 
there was nothing for me... 


— Jane, a single mother 


Karen Comeau sits at the kitchen table 
in her small apartment, sips a cup of tea 
and talks about the days when she thought 
she had it made. ‘‘My husband and I were 
the inspiring young couple,’ she grins 
wryly, and goes on to describe the pro- 
mising business they owned in downtown 
Halifax and their triplex in a pleasant 
suburb, with two cars parked in the two- 
car garage. ‘‘We even had a live-in 
nanny,’ she says, to help care for their 
two small children. 

Today Karen, 24, is raising her family 
alone on an income that she says doesn’t 
allow her to buy ‘‘oranges, and stuff 
like that?’ She brings in less than $1,000 
a month from part-time work and social 
assistance. The tragedy is that she’s liv- 
ing very well — in comparison to many 
others in the region. Some single mothers 
are surviving on little more than half 
of that. 

Karen is part of ‘‘a whole new class, 
if you will, of poor women,’ says Johanna 
Oosterveld, co-ordinator of a medical 
clinic in a low-income area of Halifax. 
They come from a variety of backgrounds, 
she says, and they wind up poor because 
they’re raising children on their own. 

These women are part of the chang- 
ing — and growing — face of poverty. 
They are, in fact, the new poor. In the 
U.S., it’s been pointed out, single mothers 
have replaced rural share-croppers and 
urban blacks as the group most likely to 
be poor. 

And they’re in the same position here. 
Rising divorce rates, desertion, more peo- 
ple not marrying in the first place and less 
support from big, extended families — 
all of these have led to a drastic shift in 
the ways people live. In essence, the family 
has changed. But other things — such as 
women’s wages — haven’t changed 
accordingly. 

Incredibly, 60 per cent of Canadian 
women supporting children on their own 
are considered poor. And as their num- 
bers increase so does the percentage of 
poor kids in this country — one child in 
five today, up from 15 per cent in 1980. 
Children raised by their mothers alone 
have more than a fifty-fifty chance of liv- 
ing in poverty, compared to one chance 
in five for those raised by single fathers, 
One in ten in two-parent families. 

Poverty is defined by the National 
Council of Welfare as the point at which 
families must spend 58 per cent of their 
gross income on basic necessities — food, 
clothing and shelter. For 1986, the coun- 
cil set $17,850 as the poverty line for a 
family of three in a city the size of St. 
John’s. For the same family in a rural 
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Oosterveld: ‘‘We’re asking for problems’’ 
community: $13,813. But most poor peo- 
ple live hundreds and thousands of dollars 
below these levels. Here too, statistics 
show single mothers are the worst off — 
they’re most likely to be furthest under 
the poverty line. 

In 1984 more than four million Cana- 
dians — one in six — lived in poverty, an 
increase of 874,000 in just four years. And 
they’re getting poorer all the time. (Min- 
imum wage, for example, buys 20 per cent 
less now than it did ten years ago.) 

In the Atlantic region, incomes are 
lowest. ‘‘We’re seeing a growing 
dependence on soup kitchens and food 
banks,’ notes Nancy McFarland of the 
Fredericton Anti-Poverty Organization. 
And in Newfoundland — the poorest 
province of all — 23 per cent of families 
live below the line. 

In Halifax, Karen Comeau tells how 
she and her sons became part of the 
statistics. Rueful, she points out that their 
family business — a trendy hair-cutting 
salon — was in her husband’s name only. 
The couple sold their home when they split 
up, but there wasn’t much left once the 
mortgage and other debts were paid. Like 
many divorced mothers, Karen doesn’t 
get child support. (Chatelaine magazine 
recently reported that, in 1985, 50 to 85 
per cent of all child maintenance orders 
were in default.) And Karen, a hair-stylist 
and makeup artist, doesn’t earn enough 
to adequately support herself and two 
children. Here too, she’s typical. 

Linda Roberts, a counsellor with 
Women’s Employment Outreach in 
Halifax notes: ‘“There’s a whole feeling, 
with all this talk about equality, that 
things are getting better. But?’ she empha- 
sizes, ‘‘for most women they’re not’ In 
Canada, a woman working full time still 
makes only 64 cents for every dollar aman 
makes. And, she says, the reasons are the 
same as ever — discrimination and the 
concentration of women in low-paid cler- 
ical and service jobs. Roberts, whose 
agency is funded by Canada Employment 
and Immigration, adds that this situation, 
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too, is probably even worse in the Atlan- 
tic region. ‘‘There hasn’t been much pro- 
gress here with women getting accepted 
into non-traditional jobs,’ she explains. 
‘*I think it’s that things here are very 
traditional?’ 

Minimum wage is $4 an hour in Atlan- 
tic Canada and in most other provinces. 
For a full-time worker that comes to 
$8,320 a year before deductions, or about 
$150 a week, take-home. That’s not enough 
to bring one person up to the poverty line, 
and it won’t bring a family of three even 
halfway there. But thousands of 
waitresses, cashiers, sales clerks, cleaners, 
day care workers, nursing assistants and 
office workers are supporting families on 
that amount or not much more. For them, 
equal pay is not a question of philosophy 
but a question of food on the table. And 
as Jane, a mother of four, can attest — 
often there isn’t enough. 

Jane’s children ranged in age from two 
to 12 when her husband moved from 
Nova Scotia to another province 13 years 
ago leaving no forwarding address. She’s 
loved raising her kids, she points out, but 
supporting them has been another story. 
Even though her housing costs were low 
— a basement flat in a house she co-owns 
with her parents — Jane, who was a sec- 
retary, says she couldn’t go out to work 
in the early years because she wouldn’t 
have earned enough to afford a babysit- 
ter. Instead, she minded children herself 
— six toddlers, five days a week. Later, 
when her kids were all in school, she found 
a job managing an office for three doc- 
tors, but when she left the position two 
years ago she was still only making $5.50 
an hour. Each day after work she would 
travel home on the bus, make supper 
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Elizabeth Blaney (left) and Nancy McFarland see a growing dependence on food banks 


‘‘using anything I could to stretch a meal,’ 
and, frequently, skip it herself. ‘‘I really 
don’t know how we made it,’ she says, 
admitting that she might have been just 
as well off on social assistance. She sighs, 
‘fand that’s not saying much-’’ 

Dorothy Herring is a thin, pretty young 
woman with long brown hair and a 
friendly, self-assured manner. She’s wear- 
ing a sweater and a pair of blue corduroy 
slacks that cost her $20. She remembers, 
exactly, because they’re the only piece of 
clothing she’s bought for herself since 
Jamie, her son, was born nine months ago. 
Dorothy’s face lights up when she talks 
about Jamie, and she likes to talk about 
the same things that most parents can re- 
late to — like wanting to bring her child 
up in a ‘‘good’’ neighborhood. 

Last winter, Dorothy was paying $520 
a month, by the time she covered her heat, 
lights and hot water, for a modest apart- 
ment in Halifax. That’s about average for 
that city, but for Dorothy it was 80 per 
cent of her income. She had less than $150 
a month left from her social assistance 
cheque for food, clothing, transportation 
and everything else for herself and her 
baby. That’s less than $5 a day — what 
many people spend on lunch, or for park- 
ing — and diapers alone took a third of 
it. ‘‘I used to lug my own oil up the hill 
from the service station;’ Dorothy recalls. 
‘*See, the oil company wouldn’t deliver 
less than 100 gallons at one time and I 
never had enough money for that. So I’d 
ask a girlfriend of mine to watch Jamie 
and I’d put the 20-litre jug in his stroller 
and push it up the hill?’ 

Dorothy buys bags of frozen vege- 
tables and cartons of milk for Jamie. She 


doesn’t drink the milk herself, although, 
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she says, ‘‘I worry that my calcium is 
down.’ At times she’s had to ask people 
for food and she tells about one occasion 
when she called a church and said she des- 
perately needed diapers, and the woman 
brought her some groceries as well. ‘‘It 
sure was welcome.’ But like all poor peo- 
ple, Dorothy also has stories about times 
when ‘‘the system’’ has been callous. ‘‘I 
told them once that I’d run out of money’’ 
— incredulous, she breaks into a laugh 
— ‘‘and they told me I’d have to learn 
to discipline myself!’’ 

Right now, in Halifax, representatives 
from a dozen different community groups 
are setting up a new kind of ‘‘soup kit- 
chen’’ — one that will provide a daily hot 
meal especially for low-income women and 
children. Sister Virginia Turner, one of the 
organizers, says the whole situation is 
‘hard to understand?’ She says it was first 
brought to her attention by MUMS 
(Mothers United for Metro Shelter), a 
group of low-income women that formed 
in 1984 to stage demonstrations about the 
lack of affordable housing in the area. 
Heather Schneider, a founder of MUMS, 
says the group’s role is growing. ‘‘We’ve 
got to make the public aware of the kinds 
of problems people on social assistance 
and the working poor are facing?’ 

In New Brunswick, where social as- 
sistance is particularly meagre, a woman 
with two children gets $586 a month. Eliz- 
abeth Blaney notes that in Fredericton the 
lowest price for a heated, two-bedroom 
apartment is about $420. Blaney looks 
after furniture and appliance distribution 
for the Fredericton Anti-Poverty Orga- 
nization, a citizens advocacy group made 
up primarily of low-income people. 

If the situation is this bad, why aren’t 
women and children at the point of star- 
vation? Blaney gives a jarring reply: ‘‘They 
are.’ She says she was talking just recent- 
ly with a mother of three who was on the 
waiting list for one of the city’s 113 public 
housing units. ‘‘She and her kids are liv- 
ing on bread and soup?’ For how many 
days? ‘‘No,’ she says she doesn’t mean a 
particular number of days. ‘‘I just mean 
that’s what they live on’’ She says there 
are two last resorts: food vouchers for dire 
emergencies, ‘‘but they’re very, very hard 


to get’’; and, in Fredericton, ‘‘you can go 


down to the food bank at the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church once or twice a month 
and ask for a box of food?’ 

In June, Allan Billard, an alderman 
in Dartmouth, N.S., asked his council to 
approve an additional $42,000 to bring 
the food allowance for that city’s munic- 
ipal welfare recipients up to the amount 
indicated as a minimum by Statistics 
Canada. Billard’s request was voted 
down. One local newspaper, The Daily 
News, likened the whole affair to some- 
thing out of Charles Dickens and quoted 
a second alderman, Bruce Hetherington, 
who said that raising the food allowance 
would not encourage people to try to get 
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Veronica McCarthy at the Single Moms Centre : 


off welfare. Hetherington didn’t specify 
where he expected them to go. 

Job opportunities and subsidized day 
care — scarce everywhere — are scarcer 
yet for women outside major cities. Says 
Veronica McCarthy of Corner Brook, 
Nfld.: ‘‘There are hardly any jobs to be 
had,’ McCarthy, formerly on social 
assistance, is co-ordinator of Corner 
Brook’s Single Moms Centre — a feder- 


‘‘We're always trying to go forward’ 


ally and provincially funded resource cen- 
tre, drop-in and used-clothing swap shop. 
She says it’s crucial for single mothers to 
get together and support one another. 
‘“You know,’ she points out, ‘‘we’re 
always trying to go forward all the time. 
Even if it may sound kind of depressing 
and gloomy there are joys in our lives too. 
And we have a lot of confidence in 
ourselves.’ 
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Brenda Richard, a professor at the 
Maritime School of Social Work at Dal- 
housie University, says, ‘‘We have to re- 
spect the strength of the women who are 
living in these situations,’ adding that 
they’re often very strong people who have 
survived lots of hard times on the way. 
**They often have especially good relation- 
ships with their children}’ she continues. 
**They don’t take those kids for granted?’ 

Karen Comeau, for one, agrees. She 
says she feels much closer to her sons now 
than she did ‘‘in the days of the live-in 
nanny, ’ just two years ago. ‘‘Our kids are 
growing up in a world without too many 
options,’ she says sadly, but adds, ‘‘We’ve 
got to help them create those options in 
their minds-”’ 

Karen’s friend, Janice Eisnor, 28, lives 
with her six-year-old daughter in the same 
subsidized apartment building. She and 
Karen agree that the worst thing of all 
about being ‘‘welfare mothers’’ is ‘‘the 
stigma.’ Your faith in yourself may be all 
you have going, they say, but for many 
women it’s a daily struggle to hang on toit. 

People on welfare say they always feel 
blamed — for not having jobs, for exam- 
ple, even if none are available — and ‘‘for 
not managing our money well enough-’”’ 
In Prince Edward Island a citizens group 
called ALERT, made up of low-income 
people, planned a workshop on budgeting 


for social assistance recipients. It fell 
through when they couldn’t find a con- 
sultant who would come. ‘‘They said they 
wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole,’ 
recalls one ALERT member. ‘‘They said 
you can’t manage money when you have 
none to manage.’ And, in most places, 
if two mothers move in together to cut 
costs, their welfare cheques will be re- 
duced. This is one of the many ironies of 
living on social assistance. A Nova Scotia 
woman offers another: ‘“They won’t give 
you money to get glasses unless you need 
them for a job?’ 

But self-esteem is a problem for every- 
one who’s poor in a society where ‘‘mak- 
ing good’’ translates to ‘‘making money,’ 
When the National Council of Welfare 
held a series of public meetings in the early 
°80s, council workers reported that many 
low-income people felt uncomfortable at- 
tending because they thought they ‘‘stood 
out from other people’’ And kids are 
especially vulnerable. Says one mother: 
‘*My kids are always being made fun of 
for their clothes?’ On top of this, most 
everything that surrounds them — onthe 
radio, on TV, in magazine ads and instore 
windows — depicts a lifestyle they’re not 
a part of. Some low-income women have 
stopped wondering what’s wrong with 
them and are starting to take a skeptical 
look at the affluent society itself. The con- 


Heather Schneider with Michelle and Richard. Questioning society's values 


fidence to do this usually depends upon 
close friendships and support from other 
low-income people and, often, through 
working together in single mothers groups 
or anti-poverty organizations. 

Heather Schneider of MUMS is a di- 
vorced mother with a low income and was 
once a resident of Bryony House, a Hali- 
fax transition house for battered women. 
Today, she questions the values of a soci- 
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ety that is bent on consumption and 
judges people by how much they acquire. 
**You don’t need a high income to be hap- 
py,’ she insists. But you do need more 
than bread and soup. 

In addition to basics like decent hous- 
ing and nourishing food on the table, 
Brenda Richard of the Maritime School 
of Social Work says these families need 
to be acknowledged. ‘‘Everything is still 
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geared to couples, and we have to start 
taking the rising divorce rate into account 
in our planning and our attitudes’’ She 
says it’s time to recognize ‘‘that the one- 
parent family is a viable family too?’ Stud- 
ies indicate that children in these families 
do as well as any others, except for the 
poverty in which they so often live. Most 
single mothers have some money prob- 
lems, and those who fall into poverty 
find it can have an especially harrowing 
effect on the one-parent family. 

To begin with, these children bear the 
double stigma of being poor and being 
from a ‘‘broken home’’ — a phrase one 
mother describes as ‘‘very painful and of- 
fensive’’ Ann, a 32-year-old woman in 
a small Nova Scotia town, says: ‘‘My 
daughter feels that she has only me to de- 
pend on now, and that can be scary for 
a child, so I want her to feel as secure as 
possible about everything else’’ Last 
spring, after running out of oil in a flat 
where the furnace heated the water, Ann 
boiled potfuls of water for her little girl’s 
baths while the child played outside. ‘‘I 
didn’t want her to know that we’d run out 
of money.” Child-rearing books stress 
that after a separation in the family, the 
children need as stable a home base as pos- 
sible. But many mothers say they’re faced 
with discrimination — ‘‘landlords don’t 
want us’’ — coupled with lack of choice 
because of their low incomes. Some end 
up taking their children to places with 
‘‘leaky ceilings,’ ‘‘rotting steps,’ ‘‘cock- 
roaches’’ or where, as Elizabeth, a mem- 
ber of MUMS, recalls, ‘‘one night I 
watched five mice jump through one of 
my kid’s toy trucks.’ Sometimes the 
search for suitable housing leads to fre- 
quent, disruptive moves. Says another of 
the MUMS: ‘‘My little boy went to four 
different schools in his first year?’ 

MUMS is also concerned about the sit- 
uation in major centres as inner-city houses 
are being fashionably renovated and other 
downtown space is swallowed up by new 
hotels and offices. Low-income people are 
forced to move further and further from 
the centre of town to find housing they can 
afford — often an apartment in a sprawl- 
ing block of cheaply constructed buildings. 
**They’re forcing us out to the outskirts 
like we’re animals?’ Heather Schneider 
declares. She adds that life near the end 
of the bus line ts harder — there’s less 
access to low-cost shopping, fewer free or 
inexpensive things to do, a lot of difficulty 
getting around without a car and, over all, 
a growing sense of isolation. Terry Drys- 
dale, another member of MUMS, agrees. 
She notes that in her apartment on the out- 
skirts of Halifax she feels ‘‘far from 
things’’ and often finds it difficult to get 
together with friends. 

Schneider says many low-income 
people feel separated from the rest of the 
community. And some onlookers wonder 
if the seething ghettos of the big American 
cities are as far away as they seem. ‘“‘It 


makes no sense at all to see 20 per cent 
of the nation’s children grow up in pov- 
erty,’ says Johanna Oosterveld of the 
North End Community Clinic in Halifax. 
‘‘We’re asking for problems down the 
road.’ She also talks about the women: 
‘‘These welfare moms and poor working 
moms will be tomorrow’s poor elderly wo- 
men. They get very small pensions because 
they don’t earn very much while they’re 
in the workforce. It’s a continuing problem 
and it’s not going to get any better until 
we do something about women’s wages.”’ 

One frequently suggested solution — 
better enforcement of child support pay- 
ments — emerges as just a small step in 
dealing with a much bigger problem. Also, 
if the man isn’t earning a great deal of 
money himself, then there won’t be very 
much to go around. (For women on social 
assistance, all or most child support money 
is deducted from their cheques anyway.) 
But this money is crucial in many other 
cases and some recent changes in federal 
legislation are expected to make it easier 
to track down errant fathers who’ve 
skipped the home province. 

Mothers are asking for more job op- 
portunities, appropriate training and ed- 
ucation, wider availability of subsidized 
day care and babysitting (also taking into 
account the needs of women who work 
nights and shift work), more non-profit 
housing within a variety of neighbor- 
hoods, more rights for tenants and more 
rights for employees (such as sick pay for 
hourly workers). But when they demand 
higher wages and social assistance pay- 
ments, resistance is strong. People are 
afraid their taxes would go up and prices 
would sky-rocket. 

Mike Bradfield, a professor of eco- 
nomics at Dalhousie University, puts those 
arguments down as ‘‘hogwash.’ About 
wages, he says, ‘‘People who argue that 
way are saying we can’t afford to pay some 
people decent wages for their work?’ The 
problem is the same here as on a global 
scale — it’s not how much wealth there 
is but how it’s distributed. Bradfield says 
in many western European countries pay 
scales are more equitable and welfare 
payments much higher. But Brenda 
Richard adds that none of that will hap- 
pen here ‘‘unless we change our ways of 
looking at the world?’ And at the poor. 

American writer Barbara Ehrenreich 
sought a ray of hope in all of this and she 
found one in the belief that very few 
women, looking at the faces of poor 
women and children in their own cities 
and towns, could turn away without 
thinking ‘‘that might have been me.’ Is 
empathy indeed the key that may some- 
day motivate this society to stop accept- 
ing poverty? And, if so, how many in At- 
lantic Canada will hear Heather Schneider 
when she says, ‘‘Every woman could be 
one divorce away from this,’ or have an 
answer for her when she asks, ‘‘When 
does the caring begin?”’ 
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Removed from their traditional ways of life 30 years ago, Labrador’s 
Inuit and Innu people are now in desperate straits even when 
compared with other natives of the Canadian North. Natives and 
whites alike are asking: What’s wrong in Labrador? 


by Cathy White 
ast Christmas, the tiny Inuit com- 
munity of Hopedale, Labrador, was 
stunned by the drowning of an infant 
in a bucket of home-brewed beer. The 
baby had fallen out of a hammock and 
tumbled into a bucket containing a 
quickly made concoction that had been 
left to ferment in the bedroom. Earlier 
in the day, the child’s father had been 
taken away by police and charged with 
assaulting his wife. A Goose Bay radio 
station reported that alcohol had claimed 
the life of yet another native person. 
It was an ironic twist on a common 
theme. Except for the occasional political 
statement from native leaders, violence 
and alcoholism have dominated the news 
from Labrador for several years. Native 
people themselves are increasingly 
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ashamed of this state of affairs. They and 
non-native nurses, teachers and others 
who work with them are struggling with 
the question: What’s wrong in the North? 

Labrador’s five Inuit communities 
(Nain, Hopedale, Makkovik, Rigolet and 
Postville) and two Innu, or Indian, ones 
(Sheshashit and Davis Inlet) share the 
problems of northern towns across the 
country — except that in Labrador the 
problems are worse. For example, the 
suicide rate is triple that of other native 
communities in the North (and the native 
suicide rate in Canada is six times the 
national average). This was pointed out 
by Dr. Kay Wotton, a physician who 
worked in native Labrador towns, in a re- 
cent report entitled Mortality of Labrador 
Innu and Inuit, in which she said that 
much of the unhappiness is rooted in lack 
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of native control over the institutions that 
run their lives. In the western Arctic, 
where housing and health are better and 
where the mortality rate is lower, many 
hospitals are staffed mostly by Inuit 
nurses and, increasingly, teachers and 
other professionals are native people. 
In Labrador, systematic contact with 
white institutions is more recent than in 
the western Arctic — dating generally 
from the time Newfoundland joined Con- 
federation in 1949. Since then, living off 
the land has been replaced by welfare, un- 
employment insurance and make-work 
projects. A shortage of housing has 
caused overcrowding in homes where 
people pass many idle hours. In Davis In- 
let, for example, 19 people living under 
one roof survive on $1,700 a month from 
provincial social assistance and unem- 
ployment insurance. When people can’t 
afford to buy alcohol, they make it using 
yeast, sugar, rice and anything else that 
will brew quickly. The RCMP make fre- 
quent and futile attempts to outlaw the 
practice. Frustrated by their attempts to 
alleviate the social problems in these 
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towns, a growing number of nurses, social 
workers and justice officials are speak- 
ing up in anger — singling out the very 
institutions they represent as being part 
of the problem. 

The people who administer the crim- 
inal justice system in Labrador receive a 
daily diet of the most unpleasant side of 
the social turmoil. Michael Chandler spent 
six years as a defence lawyer for native 
people. ‘‘You people in the south only hear 
about the murders and suicides,’ he says. 
‘“What’s even more disturbing is the 
repeated and unexplained crime...the 
crime that doesn’t make the news. Many 
of my clients were charged with the same 
petty offences over and over again. When 
someone goes out of their way to get 
caught vandalizing several times, you 
finally catch on that this person actually 
wants to go to jail. When you find out what 
their home life is like, you realize that life 
in prison is actually an improvement.’ 

An Ottawa-trained lawyer who once 
had a private practice, Chandler, now 37, 
was the first legal aid staffer to be sta- 
tioned in Labrador. After years of jug- 
gling a heavy caseload from his Happy 
Valley-Goose Bay office, Chandler has 
left the Newfoundland and Labrador 
Legal Aid Commission, but says the job 
‘forced me to take a hard look at some 
of my middle-class values. My values pre- 
vent me from committing crime because 
of the threat of being exposed and sent 
to jail. I once defended a man who stole 
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Unemployment and child neglect are facts of life. 
There are sleepless nights in three-room houses 

that shelter as many families. Relocated families 
were promised schools and medical facilities 
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char from a smokehouse because he was 
hungry. You start to see how going to jail 
is not a deterrent. . .it’s an escape from 
an intolerable situation.’ 

About once a month Chandler and the 
officers of the Provincial Court would 
take on a hectic schedule travelling coastal 
Labrador by helicopter to hold trials in 
native towns. In these small settlements, 
court is held in any available building, and 
Chandler often met his clients for the first 
time in the back of a church hall or the 
porch of an abandoned schoolhouse. 
‘*People would see me appear out of the 
sky accompanied by the magistrate and 
the Crown lawyer. The Mounties would 
round up the accused. Some of the people 
facing charges had trouble distinguishing 
me from the people that might put them 
in jail. Native people just don’t under- 
stand the justice system, and they don’t 
trust outsiders who rush into these places 
proclaiming ‘I’m here to help you? ”’ 

The situation is often complicated by 
a language barrier. In some court pro- 
ceedings the people facing charges don’t 
speak English, and few government em- 
ployees speak either Inuktitut or the local 
Indian dialect. Interpreters play an im- 
portant role. These are not trained inter- 
preters, however, but local people re- 
cruited for the purpose. Concepts such 
as ‘“‘plea;’ ‘‘defence’’ and ‘‘trial’’ are dif- 
ficult to translate because they have no 
equivalent in the culture of Labrador 
natives. ‘‘It’s hard to communicate their 
legal rights to some of these people,’ says 
Chandler. ‘‘I’d start by explaining the cau- 
tion and that the accused doesn’t have to 
give a statement to the RCMP. So, after 
telling a client he doesn’t have to talk to 
the police, I’d ask him to tell me what hap- 
pened so that I could prepare a defence. 
By the time I had finished explaining who 
I was and what I expected of my client, 
I was often looking at a blank face. I had 
just introduced a dozen new concepts to 
this person.’ 

Chandler says that enforcing laws de- 
rived from British society in native cul- 
tures is like forcing a square peg into a 
round hole. When the Mounties are called 
in to break up a domestic squabble the 
offender often spends the night in the 
local jail, is charged, then set free until 
a trial is held several months later. Dur- 
ing the months that elapse between the 
offence and the court appearance, many 
native people believe that good behavior 
and time restore their status as law- 
abiding citizens, in keeping with their own 
tradition. Chandler maintains that 
‘native people want the Mounties to deal 
with the immediate problem, but when 
the problem is gone they don’t understand 
or want the bureaucracy that follows?’ 

Most of Labrador’s native population 
has only been exposed to the Canadian 
legal system for about a generation. In 
the mid-1950s, governments and mis- 
sionaries encouraged native people to 
abandon small villages and nomadic ways 
for larger centres on the theory that health 
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and education services would be easier to 
deliver. There would be work, stores, 
schools and hospitals — the same induce- 
ments used a decade later to resettle white 
outports on the island of Newfoundland. 
The Innu’ (formerly known as the 
Nascaupi/Montagnais Indians) who were 
nomadic, were moved to Davis Inlet on 
the coast and Sheshashit, 300 miles in- 
land. The Inuit, meanwhile, were moved 
to the five towns from a dozen or so small 
villages. Today, there are few remaining 
physical signs of the old Inuit settlements, 
and the Inuit customs that used to ensure 
social stability have also been eroded. 

Before resettlement, the Inuit in 
northern Labrador were led and guided 
by elders — older men who were respected 
for their wisdom and knowledge. The 
elders had considerable authority and in- 
fluence while they presided over several 
generations of related families who lived 
together in small communities. Each In- 
uit settlement had its own identity, a fac- 
tor that was overlooked when the people 
were moved to the towns, and which later 
led to friction between the groups. When 
the people of Hebron and Saglek — com- 
munities of about 100 each at the northern 
tip of Labrador — were moved south to 
Nain many had trouble adjusting to their 
new home. There were schools and med- 
ical facilities as promised, but the lack of 
work and adequate housing, along with 
the pressures of social change, resulted 
in a growing number of domestic dis- 
putes. The elders gradually lost control 
over the population and RCMP officers 
were stationed in the town. Nain now has 
a population of 1,000, and the elders who 
still live there are helpless to deal with the 
crime, violence and abuse of alcohol in 
the community. 


Peter Bown was fired because he defied regulations that cut back assistance to the Innu 
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Nain elder Abel Leo is a tiny man who 
can say a lot in his halting English. He 
takes pride in welcoming visitors to his 
community and is curious about people 
from the south who visit the North. Leo’s 
kitchen table can easily seat a dozen 
around it, and years ago it did. He loves 
to talk about those years while sipping tea 
and keeping one eye on his VCR, one sym- 
bol of the curious blend of the old and new 
in these towns. ‘‘Years ago, things were 
not the way they are these days,’ says Leo. 
**In those days, people respected the elders. 
If we said there was no booze, then there 
was no booze. If someone went against 
what we said, then we called a meeting and 
the person who broke the law was brought 
to the meeting. It was a disgrace to be 
called before the elders and not many 
people had to be called a second time?’ 

Leo explains that an Inuk (singular of 
Inuit) who broke the rules was ‘‘shamed?’ 
This meant that no one in the community 
was allowed to speak to the offender until 
the shame had been lifted. Often, the trou- 
blemaker was ignored by family and 
friends for several months, and some rene- 
gades were actually banished altogether. 
The threat of being forced to live in exile 
in a culture based on mutual dependency 
was usually a strong deterrent against 
breaking the elders’ laws. Abel Leo says 
the elder system of law and order broke 
down when Mounties and social workers 
moved into resettled towns like Nain. 

Today, most people no longer make 
their living off the land, so money and 
food supplied by government have re- 
placed the old ways. The government 
housing construction program is slow and 
underfunded so there are many sleepless 
nights in three-room houses sheltering as 
many families. Traditional tensions and 
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rivalries still exist among some of the In- 
uit families, many of whom still don’t 
think of Nain as ‘‘home’’ Says Leo, ‘‘The 
big problem is that so many of our people 
are idle now. And the young ones coming 
up don’t listen to us old people anymore. 
When there was a lot of trouble here a 
while back, the head Mountie came and 
asked the elders to help control the people. 
But we can’t do that anymore. We’ ve lost 
Our power,’ he says. ‘‘We need the 
Mounties now.’ 

Just as the RCMP officer has become 
a necessity of life in these towns, so has 
the social worker. There is a high turnover 
rate among social workers who are often 
overwhelmed by the lack of solutions to 
the problems they are asked to help cor- 
rect. Unemployment, child neglect and 
poverty are daily facts of life that social 
workers must address with regulations set 
out in the Social Assistance Act of the 
Newfoundland legislature. Growing 
numbers of social workers are complain- 
ing that the policies and regulations con- 
tained in the Act are as difficult to apply 
in native cultures as is the criminal code. 

Two-and-a-half years ago, Peter Bown 
was district manager for the social services 
office in Sheshashit, a community of 700 
Innu. Bown and three of his colleagues (in- 
cluding one native person) were fired by 
the department for refusing to enforce a 
regulation they felt was not applicable to 
Innu families. The regulation in dispute 
had been issued in the fall of 1982 and was 
part of a wave of cutbacks in assistance 
throughout the province. One of the poli- 
cies insisted that heads of households 
receiving welfare must have deductions 
made from their cheques for 20 per cent 
of the board and lodging money they’d 
receive from other people living in the 
house who were not on welfare. 

‘*This policy just couldn’t be applied 
to Innu households,’ says Bown. ‘‘The 
regulation assumed that there is an ex- 
change of goods and services between the 
families living under one roof, but that 


doesn’t exist. Our clients didn’t even 
know what ‘board’ was. Applying this 
regulation would have caused tension in 
the homes of our clients’’ In the spring 
of 1982 the social workers’ dispute with 
their superiors was compounded by an 
outbreak of tuberculosis in Sheshashit. 
Fearing the new rule would force people 
out of some homes, the workers refused 
to apply it. They were suspended without 
pay by the deputy minister of social ser- 
vices, despite the fact that such a suspen- 
sion must be carried out through an order- 
in-council. 

Bown hired a lawyer and took his beef 
with government all the way to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada. He lost his case 
when the judge ruled that as a manage- 
ment person he had no contract, and it 
was the department’s prerogative to fire 
him. Bown’s three colleagues were mem- 
bers of the Newfoundland Association of 
Public Employees. The union is waiting 
to take their case to arbitration. 

**I did some calculating and came to 
the conclusion that we were fired over the 
sum of about $700 a month,’ says Peter 
Bown. ‘‘Not a lot of money for you and 
I, but when you are living way below the 
poverty level, every cent counts?’ Bown 
says the department wanted him to deduct 
$37.50 from the welfare cheque of a man 
supporting a wife and four children on 
an allowance of $474 a month, because 
another family of six living in the same 
household was receiving $600 a month 
from unemployment insurance. Bown 
and his colleagues say this is but one of 
many regulations in the social services 
department that does not make sense. 

‘“People who apply for assistance 
must produce a birth certificate before 
their request can be considered. Many of 
my clients were born in the country, miles 
away from nurses or clergy who keep rec- 
ords. Am I going to ignore a man who 
is in need because the government has no 
record that he exists?’’ 

Bown says the regulations don’t rec- 


Fran Williams wants more native people to become medical professionals 
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ognize that some families have more than 
seven children. ‘‘Innu families are large 
and people with 12 kids get the same 
amount of money as those with seven 
kids. These regulations are rigid and in- 
flexible and do not recognize any differ- 
ence between native people and your aver- 
age Newfoundlander”’ 

In the letter which led to their dis- 
missal, Bown and his colleagues wrote 
that the regulations and policies of the de- 
partments of social services, health, wild- 
life, education and rural development 
*‘view the Innu as being like any New- 
foundlander. The Innu have never ac- 
cepted the rights of others to define who 
{Ney are.” 

Most professionals working in Lab- 
rador agree that there aren’t enough na- 
tive people in the government depart- 
ments that administer the regulations, 
because very few Inuit and Innu people 
have been recruited into the health care, 
education or social work professions. The 
few that have pursued an education be- 
yond high school have had to adjust to 
life in a foreign culture. Many natives 
don’t make the necessary adjustments, 
and those who do often don’t return home 
to practise their professions. Forty-two- 
year-old Fran Williams of Nain is an ex- 
ception, but obtaining a nursing degree 
in the south came with the price of losing 
her native language. 

During the ’60s, boarding schools 
were opened in Northwest River in cen- 
tral Labrador and St. Anthony, on the 
island of Newfoundland, to accommo- 
date native children who wanted to go 
beyond Grade 9. After spending several 
years in these schools, Fran Williams 
moved to St. John’s to study nursing at 
a hospital run by the Salvation Army. ‘‘I 
just lost the ability to speak Inuktitut,’ 
says Williams. ‘‘When I went back to 
nurse in Northwest River I had trouble 
speaking with the patients who were from 
my home town.’ 

Williams slowly regained her language 
skills but left the nursing profession after 
only five years. Now living in Nain, she 
is openly critical of the people who run 
the local health care system. The Grenfell 
Regional Health Services Board has ap- 
pointed native representatives but, says 
Williams, ‘‘The Board is run by New- 
foundland businessmen and the native rep- 
resentatives seem to have little influence 
on the decisions that are made. We never 
hear from our community representa- 
tives. Most people don’t even know who 
their representative is.’ 

The Nain nursing station is the object 
of many complaints in the community. 
*‘Most of the people who come to work 
here refuse to socialize with the local 
people and as a result, few of them are 
sensitive to our culture,’ says Williams. 
She adds that nurses will refuse to visit 
a patient at home, even when the sick per- 
son is too ill to go to hospital. ‘‘Maybe 
they are afraid to go into the local homes?’ 
Local people trained as community health 
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representatives make home visits with the 
public health nurse, but most native 
women don’t stay long in these jobs. 
Teaching native friends and relatives 
southern notions of hygiene and house- 
keeping skills is a job that makes local 
women unpopular with their own people. 

But Fran Williams is convinced that 
more native people must be encouraged 
to become medical professionals. She says 
hospitals run mostly by natives in the 
western Arctic are well-received by the 
people they serve. But getting accepted 
for professional training with a high 
school diploma from Nain is a difficult 
task. The high school there doesn’t offer 


chemistry and its graduates are considered 
to be lacking the academic skills needed 
to enter university. With a daughter at- 
tending the school now, Williams has 
taken a special interest in seeing that the 
academic standards are upgraded. 

*“We’ ve got to get our own people ed- 
ucated,’’ she says. ‘‘Education is the key 
to native people controlling their own fu- 
ture. We can make suggestions and rec- 
Ommendations to the people who run 
these institutions. But until we have con- 
rol of them, our requests will continue to 
fall on deaf ears.’ 

Lawyer Michael Chandler is quick to 
rally to the defence of many of the dedi- 
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cated professionals he met while work- 
ing in Labrador. But like so many of the 
people whose virtues he extols, Chandler 
is riddled with self-doubt. ‘‘I found my- 
self asking, ‘What the hell am I doing 
here?’ I’d walk through these settlements 
at 30 below zero wearing a $300 down- 
filled parka and still be cold. But I’d see 
the native men pass me wearing only a 
T-shirt and a windbreaker and I’d think, 
‘These Inuit are a hardy race.’ But when I 
realized that people were stealing food 
and wood because they were hungry and 
cold, I knew that they are not hardy at 
all. ..they are downright poor. In a lot 
of cases, taking these people to trial is not 
an appropriate solution to the problems.’ 

In July of this year, Chandler quit his 
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job with the legal aid commission. He in- 
tends to go back to Labrador to work with 
local peace groups that are protesting the 
proposed establishment of NATO’s pri- 
mary jet-fighter training base at Goose 
Bay. Already, military training missions 
from the Canadian armed forces base 
there — flying as low as tree-top level — 
are upsetting the people, frightening the 
children and, the natives say, scaring away 
what’s left of the game. 

Peter Bown is now with the John 
Howard Society in Stephenville, Nfld. He 
says he misses working with the Innu 
people of Sheshashit, but he doesn’t miss 
working for the provincial government. 
‘If I can’t change some of these inequities 
with my education and ability to articu- 
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late, what chance do native people have 
to make themselves understood?’’ 

Fran Williams is now the program 
director for a native broadcasting station 
in Nain. Her staff produces five weekly 
radio shows that address native cultural 
and political issues. ‘‘My work doesn’t 
give me the same immediate gratification 
you get from nursing. But the media are 
a powerful force and it’s time native 
people have some of that power.’ 

And Abel Leo still does some hunting 
and fishing in Nain. Heis also raising three 
adopted children who were left homeless 
after a violent family incident in which two 
adults died and one went to prison. ‘‘These 
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They came for land and 
elbow room — priceless 
commodities in Europe. 
Some got rooked on land 
deals, but their optimism is 
undimmed. They’re 
innovators and romantics, 
and they love the country 
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Port Elgin 


by Hans Durstling 
he plate glass windows are cracked, 
the store is vacant. In an apartment 
above, on Port Elgin’s main street, 
lives Horst Klucker, 50. He’d hoped to 
turn the store into a restaurant, but 
couldn’t. No more money. Now, he’s try- 
ing to sell it — the last step on a path of 
misfortunes due, he freely admits, to his 
Own inexperience and misplaced trust. 
Klucker met the partner who intro- 
duced him to Canada in a German shoot- 
ing club. ‘‘We made our first trip in 1977,’ 
he explains, $100,000 poorer for the ex- 
perience, but displaying no visible bitter- 
ness. ‘‘We made a wonderful trip. It was 
great. I was so fascinated by the country 
that I decided right away that I wanted 
to live there. This wide, wide open free 
country, and especially that you can do 
anything that you want here. I mean here, 
when you can do carpenter work, okay, 
so you do carpenter work. If you can do 
painting work, you go painting,’ No 
papers, diplomas, certificates, or mem- 
berships required. Not like in Germany. 
Nestled in rolling farmland beside the 
Northumberland Strait, Port Elgin, N.B., 
takes up all of three-and-a-half pages in 
the area phone book. Close to a score of 
the names are German. On that small can- 


vas, they constitute the most visible con- 
centration of German immigrants in the 
Maritimes. The families and individuals 
who settled in the Port Elgin area over 
the past three decades came, says Reiner 
Hempel, head of the German department 
at Mount Allison University in Sackville, 
and president of the German-New Bruns- 
wick Association, through a process that 
works wherever there’s rural land to be 
had, including other parts of the Mari- 
times — near Sussex, N.B., for example, 
or Yarmouth and Lunenburg counties in 
Nova Scotia. Not only families and indi- 
viduals, but German absentee owners are 
attracted as well, although their holdings 
generally remain a mystery. 

What attracts them? Ina word, land. 
With 90 times the population of New 
Brunswick packed into a country only 
three times the province’s size, there’s 
hardly a square metre in West Germany 
left undeveloped, let alone buyable at a 
price most people can afford. It’s a coun- 
try where driving around can cometo feel 
like an endless journey between Toronto 
and Hamilton; where even thetrees inthe 
woods flash by in geometrical rows. All 
that order engenders a wish for wilderness, 
and with hardly a corner of the country 
farther than a Moncton-to-Halifax drive 
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MIGRATIONS 


from the minefields and barbed wire of the 
East German border, the wistful attention 
paid to Canada becomes understandable. 

But when the life of romantic rural 
self-sufficiency beckons, a sense of per- 
spective often gets lost as Canadian land 
prices are seen through German eyes ac- 
customed to viewing land as a luxury for 
the fortunate few. Romanticism and real 
estate, that is to say, are not a comfort- 
able mix. Some people were rooked — by 
their fellow countrymen. 

Which brings us back to Horst 
Klucker... 


lucker and his partner bought a farm, 
and in 1982 Klucker came over for 
good. For $125,000 they bought a camp- 
ground which, hesays, ‘‘would have been 
well-paid with $65,000. But the thing was, 
at that time, I was completely ignorant of 
conditions here. I could hardly speak 
English and I had no idea of what prices 
might be, or should be. SoI completely de- 
pended upon my partner, and that wasit”’ 

Klucker, trusting as he was, says he 
only found out much later that his part- 
ner had promptly fallen behind in mort- 
gage payments on the campground. 
They’d mortgaged the farm in order to 
make payments on the campground, but 
the partner withdrew the money and dis- 
appeared. The campground was fore- 
closed. ‘‘A proper mess,’ says Klucker. 
‘*I’ve got the mortgage for the farm alone 
around my neck because I’m the only one 
that’s here. I’m the only one they can get 
hold of, because he took off. Since last 
September, he’s been missing, somewhere 
in Europe.’ 

Now, he’s trying to avoid welfare. ‘‘I 
mean, that’s just the last thing I would 
do-’ With borrowed money he bought a 
van, and delivers and sells bread and 
pastry for Hans Esser, the German baker 
down the road in Baie Verte. 
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An immigrant in 1956, Cunow ‘‘bought places and sold places’’ in order to make a life 


‘*Lots of mess,’ he says, ‘‘but I mean, 
personally, I’m not disappointed in the 
country itself, not at all. Onthe contrary, 
I love it here. But now I have to start all 
over again and get myself out of this. 
How, I don’t know, but there has to be 
something, some way to make it’ 


ater Cunow is aretired professional 

boxer and sailor from Hamburg. 
He wasn’t the first West German to settle 
on the Northumberland Strait, but he was 
a seminal figure in the creation of the Port 
Elgin German community. He was aman 
who ‘‘brought places and sold places,”’ 
as he puts it. 

Cunow, who’s now 80, bought a Port 
Elgin farm in 1956 from a German ac- 
quaintance he’d met in a port in South 
Africa. ‘‘In those days,’ he says between 
long pauses to summon back the memor- 
ies, ‘‘you could buy a farm for four or 
five thousand dollars?’ What price he 
himself paid he doesn’t say, but when he 
moved in to his farm in September 1956, 
he confronted some hard realities. 

‘*T had no wood, nothing,’ he says, 
‘*because I didn’t know. I made wood by 
hand,’ He mimes a saw-cut, back and 
forth. ‘‘Bought a saw, $7 for the saw, and 
I had in one week one cord, and I was all 
in. I said, that won’t go. The first winter 
I had money so I could live, but I thought, 
how will it develop? How can I make a 
life???’ 

A problematic question. But those 
were the days when a few thousand dollars 
bought a 150-acre farm complete with 
farmhouse. Amazing bargains, seen 
through German eyes. And therein lay the 
answer to how to make a life. 

Eike Futter, a second-generation 
German-Canadian farmer who grew up 
and went to school in Port Elgin, explains: 
‘*Basically, the first immigrants coming 
here, it was hard to make a living, they 
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didn’t know how to succeed in this coun- 
try, so the next best thing is to try to get 
some more immigrants here and try to 
make a living off them. That has been the 
formula.’ 

**That’s right?’ Cunow confirms, ‘‘I 
bought places and sold places, and I made 
some money.’ Quick to ward off any 
criticism, he says he drew on his moneyed 
acquaintances from professional boxing 
days. ‘‘I only sold to people who can 
afford it?’ he says. People who didn’t 
want to immigrate, only to ‘‘possess, in 
the event the money goes into inflation?’ 
Just once, says Cunow, did he sell to a 
farmer. Aman named Cogge bought eight 
or nine farms, totalling 2,000 acres. 

Cogge brought over George Barczyk, 
who had a PhD in biology as farm man- 
ager, and later, Lothar Schramm. Cogge 
has long since sold out, but Barczyk still 
has a farm in Baie Verte and runs health 
food stores in Amherst and Sackville, 
while Lothar Schramm owns the bowling 
alley in Cap Pelé. An absentee farmer by 
the name of Herwarth also bought land 
through Walter Cunow, and brought over 
Heinz Spaetling as farm manager. Her- 
warth too is gone, while Heinz Spaetling 
stayed on to run a farm of his own. 

And so the branches spread out; the 
circle of acquaintances widened. Some of 
the people who stayed got into land deal- 
ings of their own. Master baker Hans 
Esser acquired his farm through Heinz 
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IN THE WORLD OF RUMS, THIS ONE STAND 


MIGRATIONS 


When romantic rural 
self-sufficiency 
beckons, a sense 
of perspective often 
gets lost as 
Canadian land prices 
are seen through 
German eyes. 
Romanticism and 
real estate aren’t 
a good mix. 


Spaetling; currency trader Guenther 
Marks was following up a Walter Cunow 
advertisement, but couldn’t locate him at 
the time and so was introduced to Lothar 
Schramm, who took him to see a local 
farm owner eager to sell. By such incre- 
ments the community grew to its present 
size. 

What do they do? Most of them farm. 
Canadian immigration laws over the past 
few years having welcomed affluent en- 


trepreneurial immigrants, the more recent 
arrivals tend to farm for the sake of life- 
style: self-sufficiency, home-grown free- 
range meat and chemical-free eggs. 

Lothar Schramm and George Barczyk 
say there are still 20 to 30 absentee owners, 
and Walter Cunow mentions seven or 
eight of them whose land he managed 
himself until a few years ago. The big- 
gest absentee property is the 3,000-acre 
Thulium Farms owned by a man named 
Wagner who has his principal residence 
in Switzerland. 


iry and intense, 55-year-old Hans 

Esser sports a knotted bandanna 
around his neck and smokes hand-rolled 
cigarettes. He moves, gestures and speaks 
with abrupt energy. He’s a worker, and 
prides himself on the fact. 

With his father and grandfather be- 
fore him master bakers, Esser went into 
that business too, but ended up going 
bankrupt. So he turned his back on bak- 
ing and devoted his energy to the family 
dairy farm not far from Cologne. ‘‘We 
were workers,’ he emphasizes. ‘‘We 
started with nothing and worked our way 
up, and then just simply ran out of room 
to grow.’ So when he saw a New Bruns- 
wick farm advertised in a German agri- 
cultural magazine, he made contact, and 
in 1980 bought the farm in Baie Verte. 

For him too, unfamiliarity exacted its 
price. He’d intended to go into dairy 
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Esser: farmer, baker and a hard worker 


farming, but encountered unanticipated 
problems with the milk quota system. 
After buying some farm machinery, he 
discovered that ten dairy cattle couldn’t 
bring sufficient income, and his money, 
he says, ran out. There wasn’t even 
enough for Christmas presents. 

‘*‘Then I remembered that I was a 
master baker,’ he explains, ‘‘and started 


baking. Here at the kitchen stove. Some 
of the Germans in the area liked the kind 
of bread I was making, so we sold a few 
loaves that way,’ Then the Hotel Beause- 
jour in Moncton sponsored a competi- 
tion, looking for special crusty rolls. Esser 
took his samples, and, he recalls, ‘‘The 
hotel chef said, ‘I need 200 this week.’ ”’ 

Things developed from there. ‘‘The 
kitchen stove was too small, so we bought 
two pizza ovens. It was hard, because we 
had no money, but we did it on install- 
ments and pretty soon had them paid off. 
We bought flour and sugar in bigger 
quantities.’ 

Two years later Esser bought a third 
oven and the smaller second house on the 
farm property was made over into a bak- 
ery. A year later, he added a German- 
made automatic steam-heated baker’s 
oven, and that’s what he uses now. 

Today, Esser bakes 15 varieties of 
bread, not to mention pastries, and his 
products are delivered to Halifax, Fred- 
ericton, Moncton and even to private cus- 
tomers as far away as Newfoundland, 
Montreal and Florida. 

There’s not much time for taking it 
easy in the baking business, and in any 
case, it wouldn’t be Esser’s style. He 
points out his hours with a certain pride: 
‘‘Monday night, get up at 2 a.m., Tues- 
day night at 1 a.m., Wednesday and 
Thursday at two or three in the morning 
and Thursday evening again starting at 
eight or nine o’clock, right through ’til 
the next morning?’ And when does he 
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sleep? ‘‘Oh, an hour here, a couple of 
hours there, in between, sort of?’ 


t’s hard to imagine a more urban pro- 

fession than trading currency on the in- 
ternational Eurodollar market in Ham- 
burg. That’s what Guenther Marks, 42, 
did until he moved to Port Elgin with his 
wife, Lieselotte, and their three children 
in June 1981. 

He’d been to Halifax on a business 
trip, tacked on a few days vacation in Port 
Elgin, and liked what he saw so much that 
he began to discuss the possibility of mov- 
ing. Says Lieselotte Marks, ‘‘Well, at first 
I didn’t think too highly of the idea, I must 
say, but gradually I got to like it?’ She 
came over for a three-day visit. ‘‘I came 
here to this farm and stayed with the 
people who lived here before, and woke 
up in the morning and looked out the win- 
dow, and — I’ll never forget that — I said, 
“Well, I could feel at home here? Just like 
that. And from then on things worked up 
to a definite plan”’ 

Once on the farm, the process of adap- 
tation imposed itself. Blackflies were a 
new experience for the Marks, and their 
first winter here was the hardest one in 
100 years. Guenther Marks had never 
before sat on a tractor, never made hay. 
But with advice from local people he 
learned how, and learned other skills 
besides. ‘‘You make maybe a mistake,’ 
he says, ‘‘and it won’t come out nicely, 
but you start again’’ Lieselotte Marks 
started baking bread. ‘‘My first bread,’ 
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Marks taught himself farming and carpentry 


she laughs, ‘‘it was really hard. You could 
knock a wall down with my first bread, 
so it took a little while’’ She says some 
of their early experiences could have come 
straight out of western movies. ‘‘I remem- 
ber there was one calf the first year, it was 
limping, and Guenther tried to lasso it?’ 
She laughs, ‘‘It went right across the pas- 
ture with him’’ 

Having been accustomed to the vari- 
ety of urban life, the Marks found that 
they began to miss certain things. But 
they’d expected that, and, by way of a 
cure, each took a trip back to Germany. 
When he returned to the farm, says 
Guenther Marks, ‘‘then I knew how well 
I really feel here?’ 

Different though they are from one 
another in most respects, Reiner Hempel 
says Port Elgin’s German immigrants 
tend to have one thing in common: a drive 
to work hard at what they do. Quite often, 
he adds, what they do is slightly out of 
the ordinary. For example, Klaus 
Sudbrack on the Shemogue Road tends 
a herd of buffalo. And Hempel himself 
has a sideline raising tropical fish. Roland 
and Annemarie de Berti, a Swiss-German 
couple with a farm just outside Port Elgin 
on the Indian Point Road, raise and grow 
just about everything, organically. 

For the most part, the immigrants’ 
wistful dreams about Canada have come 
true — open spaces, self-sufficient living 
and a greater sense of individual freedom. 
Lieselotte Marks tells the story of the lit- 
tle camp she and her family built in the 
woods on their property. ‘‘If you want 
to do that in Germany,’ she says, ‘‘you 
go through a lot of red tape. You have 
to havea certificate for this and that and 
by the time you get your little camp, 
maybe two or three years will have 
passed?’ But to build one in Port Elgin 
took them only three weeks. ‘‘My hus- 
band, through all this renovation work 
on the house and so on, he had acquired 
so much knowledge about carpentry that 
he could do it himself?’ She points out 
that ‘‘it’s only a little thing. But, you know 
.. he was quite proud.’ 
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Atlantic Insight is proud to 
announce a recipe contest that 
is distinctly regional. The idea 
of our Heritage Recipe Contest 
is to gather treasured family 
recipes featuring local produce 
and to learn how you have 
adapted these recipes for 
today’s tastes and lifestyles. 

The Atlantic Provinces are 
rich in the produce of farms 
and gardens, in the bounty of 
the ocean, rivers and lakes and 
in the game, plants and berries 
of the forests. These regional 
specialities have long been the 
main ingredients of favorite 
family dishes. Today they are 
used in innovative ways that 
offer exciting tastes adapted 
from traditional ideas — a 
new heritage in the making. 
We would like to give you 
the opportunity to share these recipes with us and qualify 
for some wonderful prizes at the same time. 

The July 1987 issue of Atlantic Insight will feature the 
winning recipes along with your stories that make them so 
special. 

Twelve prize-winning recipes will be selected, and each 
of the prize winners will receive a special collection of 
cookbooks with a retail value of $200. 


Atlantic 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Recipe must feature and identify at least one ingredient 
grown or produced in Atlantic Canada. 

2. Each entry must be accompanied by a brief description 
of the heritage, ethnic origin or history of the recipe (at 
least 50 words). 

3. Recipe must be original or one you have adapted. 

4. Entry must state appropriate food category (see 
categories listed). 

.. Please supply either imperial or metric measure. 

6. All entries become the property of Insight Publishing 
Limited and will not be returned. We may modify entry 
as appropriate for publication. 

7. Recipe must not contain brand names. 

8. Entries should be postmarked no later than January 31, 
1987. 

9. Enter as many recipes as you wish. Each recipe must be 
accompanied by a separate entry form or facsimile for 
eligibility. 

10. Decision of the judges is final. 

11. Contest is open to any Canadian resident, except 
employees of Insight Publishing Limited, or sponsors of 
the contest and their employees. 

12. Each entry must be signed by entrant to confirm 
acceptance that he/she grants Insight Publishing 
Limited the right to publish entry without 
compensation. 

13. Recipes must be submitted along with entry form, 
legibly written, printed or preferably typed (double 
spaced) on white 8 !/2” x 11” paper. 

14. Entrant must be willing to participate in the 
promotional event relating to the contest. 


HERITAG 
RECIPE 


CON TES 


CATEGORIES 


Eggs, Meat, Fish and 
Poultry 

Main dishes using eggs, 
lamb, veal, pork, poultry, 
game, fish and seafood; 
barbecue favorites too. 
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Soups, Chowders and 
Casseroles 

Recipes using vegetables, 
meat, fish, poultry or game 
(including pasta and rice). 


Appetizers, Salads and 
Vegetables 

Recipes for appetizers and 
salads made with fruit, 
vegetables, potatoes, pasta, 
meat, fish or poultry; 
vegetable dishes, including 
mushrooms. 


Breads and Muffins 
Recipes for yeast and quick breads, muffins and biscuits. 


Jams, Jellies and Preserves 
Recipes using fruit or vegetables, including relishes and 
pickles. 


Desserts and Sweets 
Recipes for cakes, cookies, pastries, puddings, ice cream, 
fruit and candy. 


Send entries to: 


Insight Publishing Limited 
1668 Barrington St. 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2 
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Courgette, Italian marrow 
or summer squash — any 
name will do. And at this 
time of year, in sizes from 


cucumbers to canoes, they OEE ter gardens and 
kitchens to reappear on the table in countless ways 


by Elaine Elliot and Virginia Lee 


,/ hen zucchini arrives, it arrives 
») with a vengeance,’ says Patrick 
~ | Redgrave of the Garrison House 
ian Annapolis Royal, N.S., ‘‘and our cus- 
tomers enjoy the various ways we prepare 
zucchini. I particularly enjoy serving a 
zucchini and fennel soufflé;’ he adds, ‘‘but 
we also serve it stir-fried with fresh herbs, 
with blue cheese and in our ratatouille’ 
This relative newcomer at the vege- 
table market may resemble a small Eng- 
lish cucumber but can also grow to the 
size of a baseball bat. Although zucchini 
was virtually unknown in Canadian kit- 
chens until ten or 15 years ago, it has now 
swept the nation and won a place in the 
hearts of cooks and gardeners alike. A 
soft-skinned member of the squash fam- 
ily, the zucchini is known in Europe as 
courgette, or as Italian or baby marrow. 
It has a delicate flavor and is traditionally 
deep-fried, sautéed with other vegetables, 
stuffed or served au gratin. 

Memories of this glorious vegetable 
prompted both European immigrants and 
Canadians who had travelled abroad to 
ask produce managers and seed com- 
panies about local sources of this plant. 
Eleanor Kennie of Kennie’s U-Pick 
Farms, north of Kentville, N.S., recalls 
when she was first introduced to zucchini. 
‘*About 20 years ago my mother had a 
friend visiting from Massachusetts who 
brought zucchini seeds,’ she says. 
‘‘Mother planted the seeds and was en- 
thralled with the giant vegetables pro- 
duced. She entered the zucchini at the 
Windsor Exhibition, only to have them 
not place because of their giant size.’ 

Years later the Kennies added zucchini 
to their other U-Pick vegetables. Today, 
Kennie says, ‘‘I just love to watch the 
Greek families who arrive from the city 
to pick zucchini. They won’t allow me to 
help them — they choose perfect unblem- 
ished zucchini, about four inches long, and 
they gingerly place them side-by-side in flat 
baskets, careful not to allow the vegetables 
to touch one another and bruise.’ 

Bev Simpson, manager of Vesey Seed 
Company in York, P.E.I., says they began 
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to retail zucchini seeds 15 years ago after 
receiving requests for the vegetable. The 
only problem was that most growers were 
ignorant of their uses and the people at 
Vesey’s were constantly being asked, ‘But 
what am I to do with them?’’ 

The creative possibilities are virtually 
endless. Zucchini can be used in appetiz- 
ers, soups, salads, main courses, desserts 
and condiments. Cooks delight in finding 
more and more uses for them, while their 
families shudder to think that their every 
meal must be ‘‘blessed’’ with zucchini in 
one form or another. Small zucchini, 
about four to six inches in length are tasty 
raw, Sliced in a salad or served on a 
vegetable platter with a dip. They can be 
skewered on a kebob and broiled or bar- 
becued, battered and deep-fried, served 
au gratin or gently stir-fried. Young tender 
zucchini require a very short cooking 
time, and with their mild flavor, they com- 
bine well with other vegetables, cheeses, 
herbs and spices, especially with ripe 
tomatoes and fresh basil. Medium sized 
zucchini, from six to eight inches long, 
are delicious baked with a variety of 
stuffings. They should be split, seeds 
removed and cooked slightly longer than 
small zucchini, as larger ones develop 
tougher skins. Stuff the hollowed vege- 
tables, or ‘‘boats?’ with a cheese, crumb, 
rice or meat filling and bake until bubbly 
and tender. 

Giant zucchini (the ones you forgot 
to pick), can range from ten to 20 inches 
long. These older vegetables definitely 
need their seeds removed, and may re- 
quire peeling if their skin is tough. They 
are best when grated, chopped, cubed or 
puréed before adding to a favorite recipe. 

Because zucchini have a high water 
content, they should be stored in the 
crisper section of the refrigerator and used 
within a week. Grated zucchini may be 
measured, bagged and frozen for later 
use. Patrick Redgrave says, ‘“The most im- 
portant thing to remember is that they 
must be freshly picked because zucchini 
quickly lose their flavor and become 
woody if stored too long?’ 

The golden, trumpet-shaped zucchini 


flowers are also edible. The larger male 
blossoms on a long stalk can be deep-fried 
or baked with a rice and herb stuffing. 
Gently steam baby zucchini with the 
smaller, female blossoms still attached. 
Todd Kidston, who provided the zucchini 
for our photograph, says he doesn’t get 
many requests for the blossoms but he 
knows of people who have deep-fried 
them. 

Kidston and his wife, Sonja, operate 
a five-acre market garden of vegetables 
and herbs in Billtown, Kings County, N.S. 
They sell their produce at the Halifax 
Farmers Market and in New Glasgow. 
Sonja says they have been growing the 
bright yellow variety of zucchini called 
Gold Rush for the past five years but that 
it’s not as well known as Green Magic. 

In the understatement of the long 
growing season for this abundant vege- 
table, Kidston says, ‘‘We sell a lot of 
zucchini.’ 
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Zucchini au Gratin 

2 tbsp. vegetable or olive oil 
4 small zucchini 
1 clove garlic, minced 
1/2 small onion, chopped 
salt and pepper to taste 
1 large tomato, thinly sliced or 

1/2 cup tomato sauce 
2 tbsp. grated parmesan cheese 
1/4 1b. grated Swiss or mozzarella cheese 


Heat the oil over medium-high heat in 
a large skillet. Cut washed zucchini in half- 
inch rounds and sauté in the oil along with 
the garlic and onions until zucchini is fork 
tender, about 3 to 5 minutes. Season with 
salt and pepper. Place vegetable mixture 
in a gratin dish or shallow casserole. Place 
thin slices of tomato over the zucchini, 
sprinkle with cheeses and bake until bub- 
bly and browned, 15 to 20 minutes in a 
350°F oven. Substitute tomato sauce if 
fresh tomatoes are not available. Serves 4. 
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Curried Zucchini Soup 
5 cups cubed zucchini 
2 cups diced onion 
1 tbsp. butter 
1 garlic clove, crushed 
1 to 2 tsp. curry powder 
1!/2 cup chicken broth 
3/4 cup light cream or milk 


Cook zucchini, onion, butter, garlic, 
curry powder and broth over medium 
heat until vegetables are soft. Transfer to 
a blender or food processor and purée. 
At this point the soup may be stored or 
frozen for reheating at a later time. 

Reheat slowly and add cream, being 
careful that it does not boil. Garnish 
with a dollop of sour cream or croutons. 
Serves 4. 


Old-fashioned Zucchini Loaf 
1!/2 cup pared and grated zucchini 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs, lightly beaten 
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1/2 cup vegetable oil 
1'/2 cups flour 

1 tsp. baking powder 
1/2 tsp. baking soda 

1/4 tsp. salt 

3/4 tsp. cinnamon 

1/2 cup chopped walnuts 
1/4 cup chopped raisins 
1/4 cup chopped dates 


In a large mixing bowl beat together 
the zucchini, sugar and eggs. Add the vege- 
table oil and mix well. In a separate bowl 
stir together flour, baking powder, baking 
soda, salt and cinnamon. Stir into zucchini 
mixture. Fold in walnuts, raisins and dates. 
Pour into a greased 9”’ x 5”’ x 3” loaf 
pan. Bake at 325°F until done, 60 to 70 
minutes. Cool in pan on a rack for 10 
minutes; remove from the pan. Cool thor- 
oughly and store in an air-tight container. 
Makes 1 loaf. (This recipe can be doubled 
and the loaf freezes well.) 
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“This Christmas give the gift of Atlantic Insight. 
Family and friends both in the region and 
. away, can enjoy as you do, the unique 


coverage of our special part of Canada. 


But best of all, when you give, you save! 
Your first gift (12 issues) is just $47 — 
asaving of 26% off the newsstand price. 


But it gets better! 


Give two or more gift subscriptions foronly 

$12.50 each — asaving of 47%. Use the order 
card in the magazine,| or send your list to 
the address below. 


These special prices apply only in 
Canada. Use your ViSAor 
Mastercard. 


Colorful gift cards will be 
sent to youso youcan 
personallyannounceyour gift. 


Atlantic = 
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1668 Barrington St., Halifax, N.S. B3J2A2 


For faster service, CALL TOLL FREE from anywhere in Atlantic Canada: 1-800-565-1700... 


| Residents of Halifax-Dartmouth, call 424-1244 (Mon. to Fri. 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m.) 
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Gabriel Zilcan, a cousin, is responsible for quality control in the family firm of Sabian 
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“The finest cymbals in the 


world” — made in Meductic 


Sabian Ltd. is heir to a cymbal-making business that started in 
Turkey in 1623. Robert Zildjian wants to be the biggest cymbal 
maker in the world. His main competition? His brother in Boston 


by Richard Starr 
eductic, N.B., may be an unlikely 
spot for the headquarters of an 
international company that makes 
cymbals for some of the world’s most 
discriminating percussionists. But then the 
whole story of Sabian Ltd. is an unlikely 
one, involving ancient secret processes, 
complicated family feuds and the fast lane 
of the international music business. 
The story also involves fishing and 
hunting. That’s what originally attracted 
Robert Zildjian to Willard Way’s lodge 
at Meductic, a village of about 240 on the 
St. John River, just below Woodstock. 
Zildjian, who comes from a long line of 
Armenian cymbal makers, used to vaca- 
tion there from his job with the family 
firm at Norwell, Mass., near Boston. 
In the 1960s the Zildjian company 
decided to open a Canadian branch plant 
to take advantage of then-existing Com- 
monwealth tariffs and to produce second- 
grade cymbals for a booming market of 
Ringo Starr-inspired rock and roll drum- 
mers. Zildjian chose Meductic as the place 
and Willard Way as manager. The plant 
opened under the name of Azco in 1968, 
with Way in charge of eight employees. 
That modest enterprise has since been 
transformed into Sabian, the world’s 
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third-largest manufacturer of cymbals. In 
1985, Sabian’s 50-strong workforce pro- 
duced 100,000 cymbals at the Meductic 
plant, a 20,000-square-foot complex of 
corrugated metal spruced up with a coat- 
ing of cranberry-red paint. 

Trucks loaded at the factory cruise 
down Meductic’s narrow main drag carry- 
ing products bound for such places as 
Japan, Australia and Argentina. From their 
cramped and cluttered offices overlooking 
the river, Sabian executives supervise sales 
staff in Boston, Toronto and Switzerland 
and collect product endorsements from 
luminaries like rocker Phil Collins, and 
Chris Lamb, principal percussionist with 
the New York Philharmonic. 

Most of that transformation has taken 
place in the last five years. That’s a mere 
blink of the eye in a cymbal-making saga 
that began in 1623 when Avedis, a metal- 
worker in Istanbul, discovered a method 
of combining tin and copper with a little 
bit of silver to create cymbals with a 
distinctive sound. Avedis took the name 
Zildjian, Turkish for ‘‘cymbal smith?’ 
The Zildjian process has remained a 
closely guarded family secret for four- 
and-a-half centuries. 

For three centuries, the business re- 
mained in Istanbul. Then, in 1929, Robert 
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Zildjian’s father, also named Avedis, set 
up shop in the Boston area. Running the 
business with Robert and an older son, 
Armand, he at first competed with the 
Turkish branch of the company. Years 
later he bought it out, making the Zild- 
jian company in Norwell, with its Meduc- 
tic subsidiary, the world’s dominant cym- 
bal manufacturer. 

But when Avedis died in 1979 at the 
age of 90, a simmering family feud 
erupted, leading to the birth of Sabian as 
a separate enterprise. ‘‘Different manage- 
ment styles’’ is the reason Robert gives for 
the dispute with his brother Armand that 
led to a formal corporate separation in 
December, 1981. The new arrangement left 
Armand in control of the Avedis Zildjian 
Co. in Norwell, and gave Robert the 
Meductic enterprise, which he renamed 
Sabian (from the first two letters of the 
names of his children, Sally, Billy and 
Andy). 

Sabian had a plant and a workforce, 
but more importantly, it knew the secret 
of the Zildjian process. Also, for the first 
time a melting room was set up at Meduc- 
tic to create the bronze castings that can 
withstand the repeated heating and roll- 
ing that go into the production of a quality 
cymbal. Sabian cymbals are reheated and 
rolled from eight to 15 times depending 
on diameter and thickness. After the roll- 
ing the metal is ‘‘cupped’’ into shape, then 
beaten and tempered before being given 
the final burnish. 

At first, the company lacked custom- 
ers. The terms of the settlement with 
brother Armand excluded Sabian from 
the U.S. market until 1983, and that 
showed in sales for the first year of opera- 
tion — just $325,000. But sales grew more 
than tenfold over the next three years, 
reaching $3.5 million in 1985. Receipts for 
this year are up another 35 per cent. 

That figure has been achieved with an 
intensive marketing effort, costing over 
a million dollars a year. Sabian has a sales 
network that includes a five-person opera- 
tion in Boston, two-man offices in 
Toronto and Los Angeles, and sales 
people in Switzerland, London, Paris and 
Frankfurt. Sabian’s main marketing tool: 
endorsement deals with more than 200 
percussionists around the world. 

The marketing effort is run by Dave 
MacAllister, a former sales executive with 
McCain Foods in nearby Florenceville. 
He’s one of the new breed at Sabian, one 
of three young vice-presidents Zildjian 
has hired in the past few years. Willard 
Way, Zildjian’s original employee at 
Meductic, has retired. So has Zildjian’s 
cousin, Kerope Zilcan, who came to 
Meductic in 1975 after the family’s 
Turkish plant was closed. 

But Sabian retains the vestiges of a 
family firm. Zilcan’s son Gabriel is in 
charge of quality control. Zildjian’s 
daughter Sally works in the Boston sales 
office and son Andy is starting from the 
bottom, working in the factory. 
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Zildjian, who worked for 40 years in 
Boston, says neither he nor his managers 
have found their competitive instincts 
blunted by working in a rural environ- 
ment. ‘‘All four of us put in as much time 
as necessary, which can be up to ten or 
15 hours a day,’ he says. “‘The only dif- 
ference I’ve noticed is that I have fewer 
interruptions.’ 

The real difference between urban 
Massachusetts and rural New Brunswick, 
he says, in on the shop floor. ‘‘Up here, 
they don’t have urbanitis,’ says Zildjian. 
Urbanitis? ‘‘That’s a compilation of all 


of the problems of manufacturing in an 
urban society. People up here appreciate 
steady employment and the benefits that 
it brings,’ 

That said, Zildjian makes it clear 
there’s more going on with his workers 
than docility bred by a dearth of other job 
prospects. ‘‘Quality is the key,’ he says. 
‘*They’re aware that they are making the 
finest cymbals in the world.’ 

It remains to be seen whether that 
quality will propel Sabian to the top of 
the heap in the sibling competition. The 
overall market for cymbals is limited, so 


success depends on convincing musicians, 
through a good word from Phil Collins 
or The Who’s Kenny Jones, to switch to 
Sabian, the new kid on the block. 

So far, a lot have. Sabian has gone 
from a zero share of the market to about 
20 per cent worldwide, and now trails only 
the still-dominant Zildjian and the Swiss 
company, Paiste. MacAllister hopes to 
pass them both. ‘‘The name Zildjian is 
to the music business what Tide is to 
laundry soap, but in two or three years, 
if our success continues, we hope to be 
number one.’ | 


Quebec sewing firms hop to 


the cheaper side of the border 


It’s a bonanza for the Edmundston, N.B., area: 14 garment-sewing 
plants from Quebec have set up shop. But not everyone’s happy. 
The firms are there for the cheap wages and government grants 


by Sue Calhoun 
n an unmarked orange and brown 
building off the Trans-Canada high- 
way near Edmundston, N.B., 55 
women are hard at work sewing jeans on 
an assembly line for a manufacturer in 
Montreal. Across town, in an oppressive- 
ly hot renovated warehouse with low- 
hanging fluorescent lights, 80 women 
assemble ladies sportswear, repetitively 
stitching woollen material that arrives pre- 
cut from Montreal. 

The scene — women sewing garments 
for the Montreal market — is one usually 
associated with Quebec. But it’s becom- 
ing increasingly common in French- 
speaking northwestern New Brunswick, 
as Quebec garment-makers jump the 
border to escape what they say are stifling 
regulations in their home province — 
regulations that control wages and work- 
ing conditions. 

In the past five years, 14 Quebec com- 
panies have opened plants in New Bruns- 
wick — most in the Edmundston area — 
creating 600 jobs in an industry that was 
almost non-existent there before. Govern- 
ment and industry officials see the trend 
as a bonanza for a part of the province 
where people traditionally worked at the 
Fraser Inc. pulp and paper mill or at CN, 
or lived on unemployment insurance. ‘‘It’s 
been a tremendous shot in the arm for us,’ 
says Rino Pelletier, manager of the North- 
west Industrial Commission, a business/ 
government body set up to draw industry 
to the area. But labor leaders question 
whether opening the door to companies 
seeking to avoid laws in their own province 
— in exchange for low-paying jobs with 
few benefits — is the kind of job creation 
program in which the province should be 
involved. ‘“These companies are just here 
for cheap labor,’ says Real Couturier, vice- 
president of the Edmundston and Dis- 
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trict Labour Council. 

Behind the influx is Quebec’s system 
of comités paritaires or joint commis- 
sions. Composed of representatives of 
business and unions, joint commissions 
were set up under a 1934 provincial law 
to prevent exploitation of workers in in- 
dustry. It’s a system unique in North 
America, in which a collective agreement 
is negotiated for an entire sector and is 
applied to particular plants whether 
they’re unionized or not. In the garment 
industry alone, there are nine joint com- 
missions — one for ladies wear, one for 
shirts and so on — and they set minimum 
wages and working conditions for the 
60,000 employees of Quebec’s 1,500 
garment-makers. 

While it’s a system that has worked well 
for employees, companies in Quebec say 
it’s become too complicated and too costly 
for a $4.8 billion Canadian industry (65 
per cent of which is in Quebec) which is 
constantly under the gun because of cheap 
imports. Normand and Bertrand LeBlanc 
own Myli Sportswear in Edmundston and 
B.N. Sportswear in Ste-Anne-de-Mada- 
waska, 30 kilometres away, as well as a 
plant at St-Urbain, Quebec. 

A comparison of the plants demon- 
strates the difference between the two 
provinces. In St-Urbain, because of joint 
commission regulations, the LeBlanc 
brothers are required to pay sewers $7.28 
an hour. In New Brunswick, the sewers 
start at minimum wage, $4 an hour, and 
make on average $5 an hour. 

Normand LeBlanc says the differences, 
even with increased transportation costs, 
make his New Brunswick plant ten per cent 
cheaper to operate, and the ones who can 
go cheaper can compete in the market. 

But the ‘‘cheapness’’ argument 
doesn’t sit well with labor movements on 
either side of the border. ‘‘It took a long 


time for unions to establish dignity in the 
clothing business in Quebec. We’d like to 
keep those jobs here,’ says John 
Alleruzzo of the Montreal-based Amal- 
gamated Clothing and Textile Workers 
Union. “‘If those plants were in Quebec, 
they’d be unionized by now,’ says Louise 
Winchester, president of the Edmundston 
and District Labour Council. But labor 
in New Brunswick feels powerless to do 
anything about the situation because 
people need work. Many of the employees 
say the trend is good for New Brunswick 
because it creates jobs, though they don’t 
like being paid so much less than work- 
ers in Quebec. 

“If you tried to get a union in there, 
they’d just close them up,’ says Real 
Couturier. ‘‘They’re small. They’re 
movable, and they’ve got government on 
their side?’ Indeed, assistance from the 
government of New Brunswick has been 
a major attraction. For small industries 
whose plant and equipment costs are less 
than $150,000, the province offers start- 
up grants of $75,000 plus ongoing help 
to buy new machinery. 

But if it’s a trend that’s been good for 
New Brunswick, Quebec officials see it 
as a drain that’s likely to continue unless 
labor laws are changed. ‘‘It’s definitely 
a serious concern for us,’ says Michel 
Hanson, director-general of the textile 
and apparel industry in Quebec’s depart- 
ment of industry and commerce, who says 
the trend actually started with companies 
moving to the Cornwall area of Ontario 
six years ago. The exodus shifted to New 
Brunswick when the Ontario minimum 
wage was raised. A recent report of a 
Quebec task force on deregulation blamed 
the joint commission system for Quebec’s 
share of jobs in the clothing sector in 
Canada falling from 69 per cent to 58 per 
cent over the past decade. It recom- 
mended that the system be abolished. 

With Liberal Robert Bourassa now in 
power, the province has begun a process 
of deregulation, and bureaucrats like 
Michel Hanson expect to have a more sym- 
pathetic ear than was the case with former 
Premier Rene Levesque. Even so, there’s 
no indication Quebec garment-makers 
now in New Brunswick are about to pack 
it up and go home. They’Il stay, presum- 
ably, as long as it’s cheaper to do business 
in New Brunswick than in Quebec. & 
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Once and for all, 
let's bury some 


myths about 
your money. 
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Myth No. 1: “I'll never be rich.” The truth is most 
Canadians have money-but no money plan. 
Suppose you earned $30,000 a year and saved just 
one-tenth of it each year, starting at age 35. With 
compound interest, and tax shelters, you could 
retire at age 60 with over $380,000. 

Myth No. 2: “When I retire, I wont need a 
big monthly income.” True, the children are grown, 
the mortgage paid. But according to Statistics 
Canada, the cost of living from 1975 to 1985 more 
than doubled. So if your monthly income isnt rising, 
your lifestyle is falling. 

Myth No. 3: “I need a lot of money to 
start investing.” If $100 a month sounds affordable, 
read on. 


Myth No. 4: “If inflation doesnt get me, 
taxes will.” Wrong. Today there are more tax 
breaks and tax incentives for the small investor than 
ever before. 

Myth No. 5: “Financial planning is only 
for the rich.” Our 490,000 clients buried that myth 
years ago. Shouldn't you? 

~ Call Investors now for a free, comprehensive 
financial analysis. It puts over 46 years of financial 
planning experience to work for you. 

And that’s a fact. 


Investors 
Group 


PROFIT FROM OUR EXPERIENCE 


A MEMBER OF THE POWER FINANCIAL GROUP OF COMPANIES. 
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OLKS 


lowning around is a 

serious business for 
Trisha Lerner of Upper 
Sackville, N.S. The 38-year- 
old mother of four can 
often be found performing 
at festivals and painting 
children’s faces at birthday 
parties, where she’s 
known as ‘‘Tippi’’ the 
clown. Although she’s 
always been fascinated by 
clowns, Lerner says that 
until recently she never 
thought of being one. ‘‘I 
always saw myself as the 
famous actress or the 


famous singer, but never the 
famous clown?’ Lerner, who 


was born in New Orleans, 
has spent much of her life 
in show business. From the 
age of three, she was acting 
and singing in talent shows. 
After high school, she 
performed in off-Broadway 
plays in New York. Since 


_ coming to Canada in 1978, 


she has appeared in the 
ATV production, Windows. 
It wasn’t until the summer 


of 1984, when the tall ships 


visited Nova Scotia, that 
Lerner decided to become a 
clown. She had gone to the 
Halifax waterfront and 
found it alive with festivals 


and all kinds of performances, 


including many clowns who 
were painting children’s 
faces. It was the children’s 
expressions that struck her, 
she recalls. ‘‘I could see 
myself doing something like 
that?’ She approached 

the clowns and found them 
very helpful, especially 
*‘Tobo,’ a popular clown 


Lerner puts her acting and singing talents to use in her new career as a clown _ 


Lerner now calls ‘‘my clown mother. 
They gave me lots of advice,’ she adds, 
‘‘and tips on how to apply makeup.’ 
Although she’s kept busy with festivals 
and private parties, Lerner also devotes 
time to charity work, appearing as Tippi 
at fund-raising events. She sees clowning 
as a career and is now looking into a 
course in ‘‘clown therapy,’ offered in the 
U.S. ‘‘Somewhere in my future, there 
must be some way that I can use this talent 
to benefit others?’ says Lerner. ‘‘Perhaps 
to help children who have been aban- 
doned, abused or are terminally ill. 
Something magical happens to me when 
I put on my makeup and costume,’ she 
adds. ‘‘I can suddenly become a person 
whose life is full of harmony’ 


ill Miller of Nictau, in northern New 

Brunswick, learned the craft of canoe- 
building as a boy, sweeping shavings and 
pounding tacks under the watchful eye of 
his grandfather. Miller is now a third- 
generation craftsman — building, repair- 
ing and restoring canoes in the workshop 
where his grandfather Vic Miller designed 
what’s known as ‘‘the Miller canoe,’ A 
flat-bottomed vessel designed to carry 
heavy loads for camping and to handle well 
in rocky, white-water rivers like those near 
Nictau, the Miller canoe is known in 
Canada and beyond. Today, Bill Miller 
builds it in five different sizes. ‘‘There’s 
a Miller canoe in every state east of the 
Mississippi,’ he boasts, adding that this 
year he’ll be shipping one to a buyer in 
Alaska. Miller says it takes about 60 hours 
of labor to make a canoe. He cuts the trees 
himself, takes them to a sawmill and then, 
using a mould, he puts the planks together 
with brass tacks, which don’t rust. ‘‘I put 
the tacks in by hand, one at a time?’ he 
says with a chuckle. ‘‘There’s approxi- 
mately 5,000 of them in each canoe?’ 


Sometimes Miller’s father, Bill Sr., comes 
out of retirement to help him in the work- | 


shop. Miller says fishermen like his tradi- 


tional, canvas-covered wooden canoes 1 


because they’re quiet in the water. But it’s | 
a matter of aesthetics, too. ‘‘Fibreglass and 
aluminum canoes sound tinny when the | 
waves splash up against them?’ Miller also” 

works as a guide for hunting and fishing | 


parties and as a self-employed electrician. | - 
yshishobby— | | 
collecting canoes. He has 14now, including | 


When time allows, he enjo 


his pride and joy: a Maliseet birch bark |. 


canoe, still in mint condition, that was built | 
in 1910 by a Maliseet Indian i inthe nearby | 
community of Riley Brook. Rather than | 


leave the collection in his barn, Miller 
hopes to find funding for a museum with | 
humidity control. ‘‘Someday I’d like to see | 
a museum with local history and every- 
thing related to canoes,’ he says wistfully. — 
‘It would include my canoe collection, of 

course, and also my grandfather’ 3 ‘home- 
made tools?’ 
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i: was a moment to remember — five- 
year-old Sheila Dobbin of Port 
Saunders, Nfld., was crowned Little Miss 
Shrimp Queen. ‘‘They gave me a crown, 
some roses and a teddy bear,’ she says 
matter-of-factly. ‘‘I liked the teddy bear 
best.’ The pageant was part of the annual 
Shrimp Festival, a week-long event put 
on by the three communities of Hawkes 
Bay, Port Saunders and Port-Au-Choix, 
which cluster around Ingornachoix Bay 
on the Great Northern Peninsula. Its pur- 
pose is to attract tourists and it’s also ‘‘a 
celebration of our way of life?’ says Joe 
Kennedy, festival chairman. That way of 
life is centered on fishing — especially for 
shrimp and other shellfish, salmon and 
cod. Each Little Miss Shrimp contestant 
represented a fishing boat from the area 
— Sheila’s was the 65-foot Avalon Ven- 
ture, owned by her uncle and grandfather. 
Her mother, Wanda Dobbin, says Sheila 
really didn’t expect to win. ‘‘She knew 
there could only be one queen, and she 
was just in the pageant for the fun of it?’ 
Why would a little girl enter a pageant? 
Wanda Dobbin says Sheila ‘‘loves to dress 
up’’ and likes playing with her fashion 
dolls. But there’s also much more to her 


A very special day for Sheila 


than that. Sheila loves going in the boats 
to the salmon nets with her father and she 
also does some fishing of her own off the 
end of the wharf. Right now, there are 
new things on her mind; just last month 
she started school. Ask Sheila how it feels 
to take part in a pageant and her answer 
shows poise that is far beyond her years. 
“*T was shy,’ she explains, ‘‘but I smiled 
anyway.’ 


Rese MacTavish comes flying around 
the garden hedge and strides past a 
row of tiny evergreen trees with a hoe in 
her hand. She’s ready for business. Mac- 
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MacTavish just planted 4,000 new trees 


Tavish, of Belfast, P.E.I., has been 
gardening ever since she can remember, 
and hers is the only blue spruce tree 
nursery on the Island. Recently, she 
planted 4,000 new trees. ‘‘I dug them all 
with my bare hands,’ she confides hap- 
pily. ‘‘I hoe them, I spray them, I prune 
them?’ MacTavish, who moved to P.E.I. 
from Germany 32 years ago, won’t di- 
vulge her age — though she does admit 
that most of her friends retired long ago. 
The spruce trees are ‘‘like flowers, they’re 
alive?!?’ she says, pointing to the first blue 
spruce she planted as an experiment 15 
years ago. Now it’s 
nearly 20 feet tall and 
looms over the flower 
garden in front of her 
house. MacTavish says 
she first took an interest 
in the trees because they 
weren’t available in 
P.E.I., and she’s found 
they grow easily. But 
then, she thinks nothing 
of spending 12 to 14 
hours a day caring for 
them. So far she’s given 
most of her best speci- 
mens away to be used in 
community parks and at 
hospitals and to friends 
who appreciate her 
efforts. But now she’s 
decided to start a small 
business. The blue 
spruce, says MacTavish, 
are ‘‘my contribution to 
the Island?’ 


I: measures eight feet by 
six feet and may be the 
loudest, most outlandish 
quilt to ever grace a bed. 
But the women of the 
Bayview Memorial Hos- 
pital Auxiliary in Advo- 
cate, N.S., don’t mind if 
you find their latest pro- 
ject a little bit hard on the 
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eyes. They were asked to create as color- 
ful and unforgettable a quilt as possible, 
and they certainly had the right stuff to 
work with — more than 300 blindingly 
awful neckties. The quilt was recently 
awarded as first prize in a CBC radio 
“‘tacky tie contest?’ which asked listeners 
of the Halifax-based afternoon show, 
Mainstreet, to send in their ugliest ties. 
Marble Gray of the auxiliary was one of 
the designers of the tacky tie quilt. She 
recalls the first time she saw the entries. 
**There were some that were nothing short 
of outrageous,’ she says. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have given some of them toa man I didn’t 
like?’ The finished product is indeed un- 
forgettable. A paisley bow tie sits proudly 
in the middle of the spread, surrounded 
by a multi-colored star of gaudy ties and 
then by increasingly larger circles of ties 
on aroyal blue backing. There are several 
loud floral prints, a hand-painted danc- 
ing-girls tie and a lime green one covered 
with basketballs and cats. To top it all off 
another green tie, tucked into a corner of 
the quilt, features tiny statues urinating. 
It took 12 members of the auxiliary only 
eight hours to sew the quilt together. Ethel 
Elliot, one of the quilters, says she won’t 
be surprised if it inspires nightmares. 
After a tiring day of quilting, she went 
to bed and dreamed about the ties. For 
better or worse, the tacky tie quilt has been 
awarded to Halifax school teacher 
Margaret Boyd, whose winning tie was 
a garish combination of yellow, lime 
green and bright orange. Would congrat- 
ulations be in order? 


Ethel Elliot (right) and fellow quilters 
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When I first went looking for a computer, I knew 
exactly what I wanted. It had to be easy to get 
along with. But it also had to have great business sense. 
A good sense of humour. All that and it had to be 
ridiculously affordable. 

So, I went looking. 

IBM? Nice, but it just didn't speak my language. 
And Apple was fine for a joyride, but still way out of 
my price range. 


AND ALONG CAME ATARI. 


I'm glad I waited. Because Atari has developed an 
easy to use, fun to operate, colourful, terrific in business, 
affordable personal computer series. 

You might remember Atari as the best name in 
computer games. But when they set out to design a 
great P.C., they really meant business. 


I knew if I waited 


long enough, 
the right one 
would come 


The incredible Atari computer series was the 
result. The 1040ST has more memory than either the 
comparable IBM PC or Amiga. Both the 520ST and 
1040ST models have better graphics than the Apple 
Macintosh. They have 512 colours, the Apple Macintosh 
has none. And Atari has a mouse, hard disc drive, 
all the software and accessories you'll ever need, and a 
price you just cant beat. 

I knew if I waited long enough, the right one 
would come along. 


J ATARI 


POWER WITHOUT THE PRICE. 


IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Corporation 
Apple & Macintosh are trademarks of Apple Computer Inc 

Atari is a trademark of Atari Corp. 

Amiga is a trademark of Commodore - Amiga Inc 
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Special feature of Atlantic Insight 


Mardi Gras 
masquerade 


The spontaneous street party with 
the wrong name takes on a new 
look as organizers plan to make 
Halifax Mardi Gras world class 


by Francis Moran 
hen the sun goes down October 
31, and unholy hordes of 
Hallowe’en haunters take tothe 
streets, there is no bigger party to be found 
anywhere in Canada than the Hallowe’en 
Mardi Gras in Halifax. That’s what its 
organizers say. 

Nobody’s entirely sure just how the 
party first got started — or why it was 
misnamed after another ancient Christian 
festival that occurs in mid-winter. But 
after four years as an organized event, 
Mardi Gras has become a major attrac- 
tion for costumed partygoers from as far 
away as the Annapolis Valley, Truro and 
even Prince Edward Island. 

The whole thing got started about ten 
years ago when the Lower Deck tavern 
at Privateers’ Warehouse in Historic 
Properties flaunted conventional wisdom 
and threw a masquerade party on Hal- 
lowe’en. Owner Michel Lindthaler says 
there was a lot of concern about letting 
people with makeup and masks into a 
drinking establishment where proof of 
age was required. ‘‘We agreed to be 
careful about it and it turned out to be 
a very fun and lucrative evening,’ Other 
bars in the competitive downtown Halifax 
entertainment district ‘‘saw that we had 
lineups around the block and they had to 
get on the bandwagon,’ says Lindthaler. 

Two promoters took the party out onto 
the street in 1983. David Webster and Dale 
Thompson teamed up with a local radio 
station, coined the misnomer Mardi Gras, 
built a temporary stage between two bars 
on Argyle Street and Halifax’s annual 
Hallowe’en street party was born. It was 
an instant success. A wild and bloody 
‘*headless’’ man sporting a post where his 
head should be and dangling a lifeless skull 
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in his hands, won the top prize. 

The following year, organizers moved 
the event inside to the Halifax Metro Cen- 
tre and the formal part of the carnival, 
including costume judging, has been held 
indoors since then. Brookes Diamond is 
the Halifax entertainment agent and pro- 
moter who put on last year’s Mardi Gras 
and is organizing this year’s version. His 
goal, he says, ‘‘is to stage the biggest cos- 
tume contest that happens in Eastern Can- 
ada.’ To that end, the best-dressed ghoul 
this year will win a trip for two to a real, 
pre-Lenten Mardi Gras in Trinidad and 
Tobago. In future years, trips to world- 
famous Mardi Gras carnivals in Rio de 
Janeiro and New Orleans will be awarded. 

By acoincidence of the calendar, Dia- 
mond is expecting this year’s event to be 
the largest ever. ‘‘This is the first time that 
it has happened that Hallowe’en is on the 
weekend,’ he says, and about 1,000 
people are expected to buy tickets for the 
organized masquerade at the World Trade 
and Convention Centre. In an attempt to 
bring the formal indoor masquerade and 


October 1986 


The costume competition is serious stuff 
for a fun-filled night, but the prize is worth it 


the outdoor street party a little closer 
together, people buying tickets to Mardi 
Gras will be able to wander in and out to 
take in the spontaneous partying that will 
persist on Argyle Street, the city’s prime 
entertainment strip. But returning the 
whole carnival to the streets has been ruled 
out by Halifax’s notoriously fickle 
weather. ‘‘The problem is you can’t run 
this kind of thing outdoors,’ says 
Diamond. ‘‘You get caught by the 
weather, you’ ve got expenses that have to 
be paid and so on’’ Holding the costume 
contest portion of Mardi Gras indoors 
gives the whole party a focus, Diamond 
says. Besides, he adds, ‘‘You can do as 
much gawking indoors as out.’ 

What Diamond would like to do is 
have the Mardi Gras put Halifax on the 
map. “‘It is absolutely the biggest Hal- 
lowe’en party in the country, there’s no 
doubt about it?’ he boasts. One reason 
for Mardi Gras’ success, he says, is that 
‘*Halifax is a great party town. This is a 
great attraction and it’s something we 
should be proud of and promote.’ Last 
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year’s festivities even made CBC’s The 
National. Plans to expand it even further 
include incorporating a different theme 
each year and getting the local universities 
to challenge each other in a team-costume 
category. 

Despite the carnival atmosphere, Dia- 
mond says the competitors take their cos- 
tumes ‘‘dead seriously. It’s just stunning 
the amount of work, thought and creativ- 
ity that go into costumes.’ Most popular 
are creations along the ‘‘blood and gore’”’ 
theme, and team entries, like one gang 
who dressed as mountain climbers and set 
about conquering the horizontal side- 
walks of Argyle Street complete with 
spikes and ropes. 

Keeping the name Mardi Gras because 
‘it’s a generic party term,’ Diamond 
would like to see it grow even bigger. ‘‘It’s 
on a par with any event of its kind in the 
country,’ he says. ‘‘I want to make it 
world class.’ 


Movie magic or 
video craze? 


The popularity of motion picture 
theatres was first threatened by 
television. Now VCRs are 
keeping viewers at home. But 


neither can match the romance 
of the big silver screen 


by Francis Moran 
capacity crowd gathers outside 
Famous Players’ Scotia Square 
Cinema in Halifax, the only movie 
house in the Atlantic region with a 
70-mm Dolby sound ‘‘presentation’’ 
screen. The nearly 1,000 people, in a 
lineup that snakes down a corridor, past 
some stores and around the fountain 
balcony, are supposed to be the last of 
an endangered species — the moviegoer. 
But as they wait to see a smart, strong and 
sexy Sigourney Weaver do battle with a 
drooling monster from outer space in the 
summer’s smash-hit sequel Aliens, the im- 
pending demise of the movie theatre in- 
dustry is one demon unlikely to raise its 
head on this particular evening. In 1986, 
it wasn’t supposed to be this way. 
First, the advent of television was to 
be the swan song of the big screen. It 
wasn’t. More recently, the introduction 
of the video cassette recorder and of pre- 
recorded cassettes of all the biggest hits 
and the best r2cent releases was supposed 
to knock the final nail into the coffin 
of a film industry mired by expensive pro- 
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Lineups, popcorn, pop sticking to your feet; it’s all part of a night out at the movies 


ductions, unwieldy distribution networks 
and declining patronage. But it still hasn’t 
happened. And even as the VCR rental 
industry in Atlantic Canada and else- 
where starts to mature and explore new 
ways of getting studio releases into the 
rental stores faster, few expect that the 
movie house — that entertainment sta- 
ple that has served so well for generations 
— is soon to go the way of black and white 
silent flicks. 

That’s not to say that the VCR — now 
estimated to be in some 30 per cent of 
North American homes — has not had an 
effect. Maurice Muise is a self-styled ‘‘stu- 
dent of the video industry’’ and president 
of his own chain of stores. He says the 
video stores which have ‘‘popped up all 
over the place’’ in the last five years are 
stealing customers from the neighborhood 
movie theatre. In Atlantic Canada, the 
VCR and pre-recorded cassettes have had 
their biggest impact in rural areas, where 
the usual three- to six-month delay for new 
movies to show up in the local Savoy or 
Paramount theatre is comparable to the 
wait rental stores must endure before 
cassettes of the latest releases arrive. 

George Destounis, president of 
Famous Players Theatres Canada, says 


movie houses in rural Atlantic Canada 
have ‘‘areal problem’’ hanging on to their 
customers. ‘‘I think the VCR is taking its 
toll and it’s more evident in small munic- 
ipalities than it is in larger areas’’ Famous 
Players has been forced to close theatres 
in the region including the three-screen 
Downsview Cinemas in Lower Sackville, 
N.S., which it co-owned with Sobey’s sub- 
sidiary Atlantic Theatre Co., and two 
screens in the Halifax suburb of Spryfield. 
But Destounis is quick to assert that his 
industry as a whole is threatened ‘‘not a 
bit’’ by the VCR revolution. Indeed, 
Famous Players has ambitious expansion 
plans and hopes to put 150 new screens 
in place across the country over the next 
five years. These include new outlets in 
major centres of the Atlantic region, one 
of which is a multi-screen cinema on 
Spring Garden Road in Halifax. 

The video rental business also has 
plans, despite a rapid growth curve that 
has brought the market nearly to satura- 
tion point. Industry representatives say 
the business is in for a shakeup that will 
leave few nickle-and-dime operations sur- 
viving. ‘‘The market is very competitive,’ 
says Gerald Kanary, regional spokesman 
for the continent-wide National Video 
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chain. He predicts ‘‘a shakeout’’ over the 
next year. ‘‘And basically, the well- 
capitalized, strong independents will be 
the survivors, together with the large 
chains and the franchises-’ 

Muise, a Prince Edward Island native 
whose regional chain, Venus Video, boasts 
nine stores in three of the Atlantic Prov- 
inces, agrees the well-connected franchisee 
stands the best chance to outlast the next 
12 months of fierce competition for the 
home video dollar. Additionally, develop- 
ments in the rental market are aimed at 
getting studio releases onto store shelves 
as fast as they get into the projection 
booths. This looks good, Muise says, for 
large chains that can negotiate distribution 
deals with the studios but it spells doom 
for the small operator. 

Muise, for one, is anticipating a pros- 
perous future once current uncertainties 
in the industry settle down. He has just 
opened a flagship store on Portland Street 
in Dartmouth and hopes to break into New 
Brunswick soon. He also has plans for go- 
ing public with his company once “‘in- 
vestor confidence’’ in the video rental 
business increases. His own confidence in 
the industry hasn’t made Muise reckless 
— he is very careful about where he opens 
a new franchise and to whom he fran- 
chises. For a $15,000 franchise fee and 
almost $200,000 of their own money, fran- 
chisees get a carefully chosen location, the 
Venus Video name and Muise’s com- 
puterized inventory and control system, 
of which he is plainly proud. So far, Muise 
has not had to close any store and he 
estimates revenues last year were close to 
$1 million across the 50-employee chain. 

But Muise concedes the industry may 
have a life span that will cover no more 
than two decades or so. He predicts that 
by the turn of the century, cable televi- 
sion technology will give every home in 
North America its very own video store 
— technology that will allow consumers 
to order up a movie from the cable com- 
pany and watch it at their leisure. Already, 
in parts of the United States, pay-per-view 
television is cutting into video rentals. 

There is no such danger for the movie 
houses, where the excitement and ro- 
mance of a night out at the movies is still 
their main feature. Don Reardon, waiting 
with his wife in the lineup for Aliens, 
remembers the days when they were 
courting and would hold hands in the 
back row of the old Capitol Theatre on 
Barrington Street. Says Reardon, a ro- 
mantic still, ‘‘There’s just nothing to 
match it?’ As well, the movie house itself 
is adjusting to new demands. Larger, 
more comfortable seats pamper viewers 
as they revel in a complete entertainment 
environment that includes stereo- 
separated Sensurround Dolby sound, 
vibrant 70-mm pictures and espresso cof- 
fee and gourmet popcorn at the snack 
counter. ‘“The industry will survive and 
prosper,’ says Famous Players’ 
Destounis. ‘‘And the VCR will be like the 
television — it’ll find its niche in our lives. 


But that’s not going to close any major 
a 


number of theatres’’ 
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IN THE HEART 
OF HALIFAX 
E’RE DOING 
BUSINESS 


Private offices starting from $395.00 to $1,120.00 per 

month. Services se 

« Personalized telephone answering service 

« Photo copying 

- Telex : 

¢ Secretarial services include: dictation, word 
processing, sales orders by phone, etc. 


Oak furnishings and a professional decor provide you 
with a high quality office. 


(Our New Facsimile Service saves Time and Money.) 


THE BARRINGTON 
BUSINESS CENTRE 


1668 Barrington Street, Suite 500, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada, B3J 2A2 
Telephone - 902 420-1999 Telex -019 21663 FACSIMILE - 902-425-0408 
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Gordon Parsons of Wormwood’s Dog an 


Alternative 
Cinema 


Atlantic Canada’s film societies 
make an effort to show their 
members all types of films — 
Srom foreign to classics to 


Canadian. Audiences find 
them a refreshing change from 
mainstream cinema 


by Valerie Mansour 

n 1896 a vaudeville show travelling 
through the Maritimes featured short 
films by an American filmmaker 
named Edwin Porter. The act was called 
the Wormwood’s Dog and Monkey 
Show. Today that name is known by hun- 
dreds of Halifax moviegoers as their fav- 
orite cinema, one that shows ‘‘alterna- 
tive’’ films — documentaries, foreign 
films, Canadian productions and others. 
‘*We show some of the 99 per cent of 

the world’s films that aren’t shown in com- 
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mercial cinemas,’ says Gordon Parsons, 
one of Wormwood’s founders and its cur- 
rent manager. ‘‘Our focus is on an edu- 
cated audience with an interest in film?’ 

That audience of film buffs, although 
small, exists in most Atlantic commu- 
nities; there is only one Wormwood’s but 
there are numerous film societies, some 
located on university campuses and others 
in the general community. They all exist 
for the same reason — to show films 
people can’t see elsewhere. 

Ten years ago when Wormwood’s 
opened, its audience consisted mainly of 
film buffs. The theatre has now broadened 
its appeal to include ethnic groups and a 
‘‘cult’’ following. (Parsons describes cult 
films as those of an unusual or bizarre 
nature whose success is dependent on 
word-of-mouth promotion, outside the 
mainstream.) Still, there are often show- 
ings that draw only a very small crowd. 
For Parsons it’s a careful balancing act to 
pay the bills and still honor his commit- 
ment to show good films of interest to 
specific audiences. ‘‘We could have a 
mainstream cinema that would clean up 
after the commercial theatres,’ he says, 
‘“‘but that’s not our intent. We program 
things to bring out a different audience. 


wing films for a specific audience — ta 
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kes the theatre to a new location 


We like to spread ourselves around,’ 

The theatre has two screenings each 
evening as well as a late night series. ‘‘The 
bar scene is so shallow and some people 
don’t like to drink?’ says Alex Busby, the 
late night projectionist and one of Worm- 
wood’s five part-time employees. Worm- 
wood’s schedules cult films at that time 
mainly with a university-aged audience 
in mind. 

The theatre is located in what was once 
the chapel on the third floor of the former 
Anglican Church headquarters in down- 
town Halifax. It seats only 93 and people 
are often turned away. Wormwood’s will 
soon move to the Brewery Market on 
Lower Water Street where they will open 
two theatres — one with seating for 160 
and the other for 60 people. 

Parsons is excited about being able to 
accommodate more viewers, but he be- 
lieves there is a limit to the number of 
people he can reach. ‘‘The biggest prob- 
lem here is that there’s not an overwhelm- 
ing awareness of film beyond American 
commercial releases,’ says Parsons. ‘‘It’s 
not a large enough city to have reached 
that level of sophistication?’ 

This viewpoint is shared in New Bruns- 
wick by Mount Allison University fine arts 
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professor Thaddeus Holownia. As presi- 

dent of the Sackville Film Society, 

Holownia says people simply don’t hear 

much about film. ‘‘Good cultural writing 

doesn’t exist in the Atlantic region,’ he 

says. And he doesn’t find the situation is 

improving. Holownia, who refers to him- 

self as ‘‘president for life?’ says his eight- 

year interest in the film society is a ‘‘selfish 

sort of thing?’ Having lived in Toronto he 

knew he wasn’t going to be satisfied with 

the meagre fare offered by New Bruns- . “ : 
wick’s commercial cinemas. = 

abba te soles a Favourites from the 60s, 70s and 80s 
membership has slipped from over 100 to 
about 60. Holownia feels video cassette 
recordings have hurt the movie business. 
He says, ‘‘Many people just aren’t tuned 
in to the difference between video image 
and film image. They’re completely dif- 
ferent, but they don’t clue in to that. Kids 
have grown up with TV’’ 

About 75 per cent of the films shown 
by the Sackville group are foreign. The 
Mount Allison auditorium seats 200 and 
on occasion they fill it, with people from 
both the university and the town. ‘‘Even 
if we get only a few people, I figure it’s 
worth showing anyway,’ says Holownia. 

The same situation exists at Memorial 
University of Newfoundland in St. John’s 
where the size of the audience varies from 
50 to 400. Jim Overton, an executive 
member of the MUN film society, says 
it occasionally goes into debt but that 
doesn’t make him doubt the importance 
of the 26-year-old group. ‘‘If we don’t 
show it, it doesn’t get seen,’ Because of 
high rental and transportation costs, the 
society, like others, can only screen a 
small number of the films it would like 
to show. 

The choice of films — 13 in the fall 
series and 13 in the winter series — is made 
by the society executive and the 60 to 80 
members. As with other film societies, the 
charge for viewing is about $3 per film, 
a lower price than at most commercial 
cinemas. Overton says they try to bring 
in French, German and Japanese films 
that are shown at Cannes and at least one 
classic film during each series. 

Classics are the favorites of the 
Lunenburg County Film Society on Nova 
Scotia’s south shore. Ruth Levin of 


Fresn Flowers 


for your table. 


Mahone Bay, who started the group six Lambethware by Royal Doulton eee 
years ago, is ‘‘a film buff in the first creates Fresh Flowers for your 

place’’ She says that before she started table. Lovely designs inspired by 

the society there was very little in the way gem garden areas of 


of any kind of cinema there. ‘‘I asked 
| some friends if they were interested and 
| one-two-three, the thing was going?’ 


Each pattern in this collection is 
oven, freezer and dishwasher 
safe and can be used in 


| Once a month people from Chester, microwave ovens. 

Mahone Bay and Lunenburg enjoy cof- ee oo 
| fee and cookies while watching such films The pattern featured is ‘Hamstead: en 

as Anatomy of a Murder with Jimmy | ferYourcomplimenary brochure wits, 

Stewart and Notorious with Cary Grant. Ontario M1H 3C4 

The group rents the musty old Capitol 

Theatre in Lunenburg and everyone va 

works for free. ‘‘It’s a labor of love,’ 


Levin says. She finds that local people | - Royal Doulton 


aren’t big moviegoers. Both cinemas in Setting the style 
Bridgewater are now closed so the nearest 
commercial cinema is in Liverpool. 

In Prince Edward Island a fairly sub- 
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stantial arts community supports the 
P.E.I. film society. According to David 
Foster, a local filmmaker, they bring in 
everything including foreign films. Foster 
also believes that people should be more 
exposed to Canadian-made films. ‘‘Every- 
one is habituated to American style,’ he 
says. ‘“They’re force-fed?’ 

Most film societies in the Atlantic 
Provinces show National Film Board pro- 
ductions. Only in Halifax are there regu- 
lar NFB screenings, although in other cen- 
tres people have access to the Canadian 
films made and distributed by NFB. 

Each October at the Atantic Festival 
Atlantique the best regional films, both 
French and English, are shown at Worm- 
wood’s and NFB theatres in Halifax, giv- 
ing young filmmakers the exposure they 
would otherwise not receive. 

The festival — this year from October 
22 to 25 — combined with the activities 
of the various film societies in the region 
will give film fans in many communities 
access to more than the movies Holly- 
wood dishes out. 


Live music on 
the Atlantic 
Most evenings of the week 
audiences crowd into noisy night 
their favorite bands. What keeps 
so many music groups on the road? 
t’s 2:30 a.m. Sunday morning, and 
guitarist Jeff Healey finishes his last 
Halifax. Disappointed fans, lined up out- 
side, begin to leave, but inside, the sweaty, 
muters on arush-hour bus and drunk with 
good times and good music, demand 
thumping of beer bottles on tables and 
the rhythmic clapping of hands. The blind 
trip east. Finally, he appears to do a few 
more songs. 
but that was before we played here,’ he 
says with a smile. ‘‘Is it always like this?”’ 
Six nights a week, sometimes seven, the 
sound of live music fills bars, lounges, 
Canada. Over 2,000 people in the region 
make their living playing music, from the 
new wave to the coolest jazz. Adding to 
the enigma is the fact that bands from 


circuit 
spots across the region to hear 
by Tom Regan 
[= at the Middle Deck in downtown 
happy crowd, packed together like com- 
more. The small lounge thunders with the 
musician is a Toronto native on his first 
**The band and I liked Vancouver best 
The answer to the question is ‘‘Yes?’ 
legion halls and arenas across Atlantic 
mildest country and western to the wildest 
Ontario and Quebec also flock to the area 
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On stage: Steps Around the House 


drawn by the promise of as much as $1,000 
more than they can make back home. Lo- 
cal club owners are able to offer bigger fees 
and more than one-night performances. 

‘‘There is no subsititute for live music, 
and Atlantic Canadians love to patronize 
live music,’ says Peter Power, president 
of the forceful local of the Atlantic Fed- 
eration of Musicians. ‘“‘I’ve seen so many 
other things come in as fads — videos, 
disco, name it. Someone will try it because 
somebody else, somewhere else, tried it. 
But they never last too long, because live 
music makes a live establishment, and 
people down here know and appreciate 
that.’ 

Bruce Hudson, of Hudson Entertain- 
ment, agrees with Power. The agent, who 
also manages Atlantic Canada’s top 
young band, Haywire, says clubs that 
don’t offer live music quickly find out that 
they can’t compete with bars that do. 

‘‘Look at what happened on Argyle 
Street in Halifax?’ Hudson says. ‘‘Look 
at the Jury Room, or Lawrence of Oreg- 
ano’s. Neither used live bands for a long 
time. Oregano’s has live music every week, 
and The Jury Room, which was closed, 
will reopen with live music. If people didn’t 
want live bands, the bar owners wouldn’t 
be doing such a good business’’ 

A glut of places to play is just one of 
several reasons for the strong presence of 
live music in Atlantic Canada. People love 
variety; ona night inacity like Saint John, 
or Charlottetown or Halifax, music lovers 
find rock in one bar, country in another, 
and folk or traditional just down the road. 
The musical heritage of the area fosters 
family-like relationships. Seasoned musi- 
cians like Peter Power, who still dabbles 
with his own orchestra, can be found play- 
ing with and encouraging younger musi- 
cians like John Alphonse, whose modern 
version of the big band is in constant 
demand. 

‘*There is no question that our musi- 
cians have a lot of talent;’ says Power. 
‘“We don’t take a back seat to anybody 
in Toronto. Per capita, I think we have 
more down here. You pick a handful of 
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top international names from Toronto, 
and I’ll do the same from here — Anne 
Murray, Ken Tobias, Gene MacLellan, 
Hank Snow, Wilf Carter, Edith Butler. 
They all got their start in Atlantic Canada?’ 

The region’s love of live music ensures 
a steady stream of employment for those 
who play, and a guaranteed supply of 
music for those who listen. But some of 
the people who work in the music industry 
point out signs of trouble in an otherwise 
fertile music paradise — too many bands, 
low salaries and large, but uncritical 
audiences. 

The availability of bands in Atlantic 
Canada has created a buyer’s market, and 
bands now earn in a week what they made 
several years ago for two or three nights 
work. The current emphasis on Top 40 
bands also makes it difficult for other 
forms of music, especially jazz and clas- 
sical, to maintain a necessary level of 
support. 

‘*The only guys who make it are the 
ones who look at it like a business,’ says 
Eric McDow, a member of the disbanded 
Beatles/Top 40 group, Spice, and now a 
booking agent. He’s seen the music busi- 
ness from many different angles, and al- 
though he stays involved, he finds it dif- 
ficult to understand what keeps young 
musicians on the road playing night after 
night. 

**Think of it as owning a dump truck,’ 
he says. ‘‘You make some money, you buy 
a truck, you put a little aside with each 
job, look after your finances, purchas- 
ing the equipment as you go along. One 
day, you’re out of debt, and you can start 
to make a profit. Well, running a band 
on the road is the same as that guy run- 
ning his dump truck. You have to watch * 
every penny. It bewilders me what keeps 
a lot of these young bands out on the road. 
I guess it’s the desire to play music in front 
of a live audience. 

Ruth Nichols travels the region play- 
ing her guitar in quiet bars and lounges. 
A native Nova Scotian, she began her 
musical career in Alberta eight years ago, 
and is now a music scholarship student 
at Dalhousie University. She says the 
quality of musicianship and the oppor- 
tunities to play are much greater in Atlan- 
tic Canada than in the rest of the coun- 
try, but are not as good as they should be. 

‘*The paying work is geared towards 
Top 40 bands,’ she says, ‘‘which means 
there’s not much work for people doing 
something different?’ Nichols says audi- 
ences tend not to be very discriminating, 
which can be a disadvantage to serious 
musicians: ‘‘People think a band is good 
if they play just like the record sounds. 
There is very little room for originality. 
People seldom care about how people 
play, or if they have any style. You can 
be in a bad band, and make money, just 
as long as you can do Top 40. I know, 
because I’ve played in enough of them’”’ 

The promise of easy dollars lures many 
bands into a creative lull, says former Spice 
member Kevin McMichael, now with the 
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British band, The Kutting Krew. During 
his last visit to Halifax, McMichael spoke 
of the shock he experienced once he moved 
away from Nova Scotia. 

‘‘Our system here is unlike anywhere 
else I’ve worked,’ he says. ‘‘Here, a band 
does lots of road dates, playing Top 40 
first, building a following, gradually add- 
ing a few of their own songs, hoping to 
get a record deal. There’s lots of work, 
but it’s seldom creative. When I moved 
to England and told people that I used 
to play in a band that did other people’s 
songs, they couldn’t believe it?’ He says 
most bands don’t play bars before they 
try to get a record deal, and very few 
bands make much money at all playing 
bars. McMichael says that what happens 
in Atlantic Canada is unique, both ina 
good and bad way. 

But Bruce Hudson disagrees. He says 
that the Atlantic Canadian music scene is 
slowly but surely catching up with the rest 
of the world, and that regional trends are 
disappearing. ‘‘There are no more cow- 
boys, no more Cape Breton music. It was 
good at the time for some good people. 
But we have a new market now, kids grow 
up. Bands like Haywire have their finger 
on the pulse of that market. Our music 
scene is now more geared to what is hap- 
pening in the rest of Canada,’ he says. 

So, while the debate goes on, the music 
plays. Each weekend, hundreds of young, 
and sometimes older, musicians climb into 
battered vans or trucks, their rented gear 
stowed in back, and drive through the 
night to the next gig. Peter Power is 
amazed at their dedication. ‘‘A lot of them 
are full-time,’ he says. ‘‘I think they place 
a lot of value on what they like to do?’ 

It’s a value that keeps the heart of live 
music pumping out a strong, steady beat 
in Atlantic Canada. 


Computers in 
the classroom 


A few years ago they were 
popular home entertainment toys. 
Now computers are part of a 
quiet revolution in education 


by Alexa Thompson 
emember those heady days of the 
early 1980s when we were toldthere 
would beacomputer inevery home 
and another for every school child? Some- 
where along the way, the dream fizzled. 
Home computer sales are off, and univer- 
sities, which just two years ago were clam- 
oring to introduce computer science pro- 
grams, now cannot all fill their quota of 
students. 

This doesn’t mean that the computer 
is dead. Rather, a ‘‘levelling off’’ is tak- 
ing place. It is particularly true in schools 
where, as Dr. Michael MacMillan, dean 
of education at Saint Mary’s University 
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in Halifax, says, ‘‘We are on the verge of 
a slight revolution with the computer 
being used as a tool in the classroom. In 
many subject areas it offers another way 
for teachers to teach — like in remedial 
math or reading,’ Saint Mary’s, along 
with other universities in the Atlantic 
region, offers courses for practising 
teachers to help them use computers ef- 
fectively in their regular classes. 

This seems to be the present trend. 
Michael Jeffrey, advisor-producer for 
education media services for Nova Sco- 
tia’s department of education, says there 
is a hoard of educational programming al- 
ready on the market, much of which has 
received extensive evaluation by provin- 
cial departments of education. All teachers 
need to know is how to run a program 
and how to adapt it to their needs. 

Michael Jeffrey and his colleague Fred 
Crouse run the Microcomputer Resource 
Centre for the Nova Scotia department 
of education. The centre is a demonstra- 
tion lab where teachers and other educa- 
tors can evaluate and compare hardware 
and software under consideration for use 
in the classroom. It also provides in- 
service training workshops both at the 
centre and throughout the province, and 
co-ordinates the evaluation of software 
for use in provincial schools. 

In Nova Scotia, most students start 
formal computer training in Grade 7 or 
8 with a 15-week computer awareness 
unit. This introduces them to the use of 


word and data processing as tools in their 
studies, and if they are still interested in 
the subject they can take a computer lit- 
eracy course and computer-related studies 
in Grade 11 and further computer science 
courses in grade 12. 

In New Brunswick, the thrust is to- 
wards introducing computers across the 
curriculum. Glenn Murray is the consul- 
tant for computers in education in the 
English curriculum. He agrees that ‘‘in 
the future, computers will be invisible or 
almost invisible. They will be just another 
resource tool’’ Teachers and curriculum 
consultants are selected from various dis- 
trict school boards to meet and organize 
in-service programs and set up a province- 
wide plan of action. The aim, says Mur- 
ray, is to develop a policy which will 
reflect the needs of teachers, schools and 
school districts. 

New Brunswick is also organizing re- 
gional computer centres. There is one in 
Fredericton and another in Moncton, and 
the province hopes eventually to have a 
computer centre within an hour’s drive of 
any teacher. 

To help draw in rural districts, the de- 
partment is also experimenting with tele- 
communications. To date, 15 projects, 
four resource centres and classrooms both 
within and outside the province, are 
linked by acomputer bulletin board with 
a toll-free number. Murray hopes that one 
day soon all provincial classrooms and 
universities will be linked together by 
computer technology. 

‘*There is a lot going on for the size 
of this place?’ Murray says. ‘‘Informa- 
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tion technology is something we all stand 
in a good position to benefit from. It 
breaks down regional barriers.’ 

Glenn Murray’s Francophone col- 
league agrees. Clarence Landry, co- 
ordinator of computers in education for 
the French language schools, explains that 
he is looking at the teaching applications 
of the computer similar to those followed 
in New Brunswick’s English schools. He 
is also testing a new course in computer 
technology which looks at different ap- 
plications of computers. Another project 
involving the use of computers in Grade 
10 physics labs will soon be tested in six 
district schools. 

In Prince Edward Island, schools are 
moving more gently into the computer age. 
Dr. Allan Hammond, director of program 
development for the department of educa- 
tion, says computers are being used in 
several grades in many schools. At the 
elementary level, they complement the ex- 


isting curriculum although selecting good Sie 

quality software is an ongoing problem. The elegant BBs S: p 
P.E.I. students usually get their first 

hands-on experience with computers at 


the junior high level. The province is in- 
tegrating a computer component into its 
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Independent schools are also develop- 
ing programs with computers. At the 
Armbrae Academy in Halifax, students 
of all grades are encouraged to join the 
computer club. School principal Dr. 
Sandy Gow says some students work with 
Logo, an elementary computer language, 
in Grades 4 to 6 but most receive their first 
formal introduction to the computer in 
the Grade 8 math course. In Grades 10 
and 11 they can select a basic computer 
literacy course, which is continued at a 
more advanced level in Grade 12. 

The Sacred Heart School in Halifax 
has computer programs available to stu- 
dents from Grades 2 to 12, and aims to 
help students achieve computer literacy 
as they progress through the grades. In 
high school, students take courses in word 
processing and computer science. The 
school also has an active computer club 
of about 20 members. Sister Judy Brown, 
headmistress of the school, says that stu- 
dents are enthusiastic about the comput- 
ers and would love to spend more time 
with them. ‘‘The other thing that is ex- 
citing,’ she adds, ‘‘is that more of our 
teachers are beginning to use computers.’ 

Looking to the future, the computer 
appears to bein the classroom to stay. As 
teachers become comfortable with these 
machines, computers will be used more 
and more in everyday teaching. The hype 
for computers is fading and they are be- 
coming accepted as just another teaching 
aid, much like the overhead projector and 
_ the VCR — useful tools but ones that will 
never replace the teacher. a 
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Riding the Dead Skunk Trail 


An awestruck Newfoundlander travels the mainland and discovers dead 
skunks and drivers totally indifferent to when they embrace eternity 


said the younger passenger in the 
back seat, ‘‘sort of mixed up with 
strong, strong garlic!”’ 

No, my first act ashore was not to barf 
all over Cape Breton. My tripes held firm 
despite the grisly description and the odor 
it identified. All the more miraculous 
because I’d not long before attempted a 
CN ferry breakfast. 

Dead skunk is what it was. The 
children were enchanted. For miles they 
groaned and yucked and practised pseudo 
retching. Poor deprived tots, they never 
see a Skunk, alive or defunct, in New- 
foundland. There aren’t any...or 
porcupines or raccoons. 

If the Nova Scotia tourist board was 
on its toes it would promote dead skunks 
to the skies as a lure to juvenile New- 
foundlanders of a certain age. They can 
get all the Peggy’s Coves they want at 
home. With a deceased skunk brought 
back in a baggie they’d lord it over their 
little neighbors for weeks. 

Backtracking slightly, the CN ferry 
still compares badly with the Onassis 
yacht. The crew, for the most part, are 
friendly and helpful but there are 
drawbacks. Food, for instance. ‘‘Take the 
half grapefruit and the rice krispies, 
dear,’ advised the kindly tourist from 
New Jersey. ‘“They can’t do anything to 
that.”’ 

I was about to offer her odds of ten- 
to-one but thought better of it. The bacon 
was cold and congealed, the eggs were 
somehow plasticized and the toast better- 
suited to skimming across a calm marine 
surface. And the cafeteria lineups can be 
fierce... 80 or 90 toa queue with hungry 
howling infants spaced along it. 

If luck is with you there’ll be a raging 
gale, three parts of the other passengers 
will be in their bunks praying for a merci- 
ful release and, if you put a reef knot in 
your bowels, you can have the caf to 
yourself and the food before it has started 
to mould. 

We were following the Dead Skunk 
Trail to the Laurentians. We tried to ease 
the pain of steerage by dawdling. A few 
hundred miles a day and a safe haven and 
some nourishing gin at the end of it. For 
instance, at New Glasgow we departed the 
truck-ridden Trans-Canada Highway and 
took to a byway along the Nor- 
thumberland Strait prettily named the 
Sunrise Trail. It was a vast improvement 


[: smells just like hot chocolate,’ 
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both to the nerves and to the vision. 
Nothing can tranquillize you faster than 
a Nova Scotia cow slumped peacefully in 
her tracks in the green grass beside the 
azure sea. It was a great temptation to stop 
right here in Cow Dung County and go 
no further. 

Drivers along the route have, accord- 
ing to the region, different styles, attitudes 
and various levels of indifference as to 
when they embrace eternity. 

In Cape Breton, a certain highland 
bloodthirstyness mixed with suicidal 
Gaelic élan greets the fear-crazed New- 
foundlander used, on home turf, only to 
motoring atrocities at much slower 
speeds. 

You get more of your Presbyterian 
caution in Nova Scotia proper except for 
the bullying transport trucks in transit 
which are a constant reminder anywhere 
that you haven’t put your immortal soul 
in order. 

Slow is more the rule in New 
Brunswick. Much of the rural traffic gives 
only an approximation of motion. The 
rule here is for the transient eager beaver 
to come up to within inches of the local 
slowpoke and crack his nerve by blaring 
horn, flashing light and various other 
menaces thus forcing him off the road. 

Quebec? Best to grip the wheel, put 
down your foot and shut your eyes until 
it’s over. There’s something about a rear 
bumper that enrages your Québécois to 
the point of lunacy. 

Each and every one of them has the 
God-given compulsion to pass the rear 
bumper ahead or perish gloriously in the 
attempt. But he that is passed then has 
the same sacred trust to do likewise so that 
by the time Quebec traffic reaches the On- 
tario border it is hurtling along at Mach S. 

In a once-tranquil part of Montreal 
West the Curse of the Pit Bull Terrier had 
struck. Some ruffian from beyond the 
borders of that suburb had brought his 
hell-hound into a small corner park. It had 
playfully gnashed the heavy plastic swing 
seats to tatters. There was a great flurry 
and shouting as parents scrambled their 
tiny tots behind doors and, too late, came 
the police. 

There was an exchange of grisly details 
from verandas and over back fences: 
whereas a German shepherd could exert 
a jaw pressure of a mere 800 pounds, the 
pit bull was capable of 1,500; it attacked 
anything that moved; it was used as a 


deadly weapon in robberies; druggies 
preferred it to the sub-machine gun. . . the 
brute’s charms were seemingly endless. 

And so we left terror-stricken Mon- 
treal West for the peace and serenity of 
the Laurentians. We might as well have 
stayed home... if scenery was the only 
consideration. Down to the last hill, tree, 
bush and pond the area we saw was.almost 
exactly like Thorbourne Lake or Deer 
Lake. End of comparison. Here, the ‘‘cot- 
tages’’ have ten bedrooms each, hot tubs, 
saunas, swimming pools, tennis courts, 
water skiing, wind surfing, sailing, motor 
boats, servants. 

Hogsheads of ready cash can do 
nothing with the weather, though, and 
here as eastward to North Sydney there 
was moaning about a filthy summer. 
‘*Worst in 30 years’’ was the most popular 
estimate although some were prepared to 
go to 50 and 60. One distraught farmer 
in New Brunswick took it back to the Aca- 
dian Expulsion. 

If you don’t take orderly notes, the 
memories of a travelling holiday tend to 
be like the crazy quilts sold in every self- 
respecting hamlet and bus stop in the 
Maritimes. Orderly anything is not my 
idea of a holiday. This one was a great 
success, it being about as orderly as the 
back seat of the car after the youngsters 
had occupied it for three days running. 

Some things stand out vividly among 
the jumble. The apocalyptic horror of 
crossing a Montreal bridge at rush hour 
on Friday afternoon; the children’s 
delight at small non-Newfoundland 
things like squirrels and square stop lights; 
the kindness and “‘lack of side’’ of people 
who own ten-bedroom summer shacks. 

Then there was the surprising milky- 
blueness of a calm Cabot Strait in the early 
morning; the affinity with some New 
Brunswick Acadians we met; the rush to 
see how the cats and the garden had done 
when we landed back home once more. 

A big hit with the kinder was An- 
tigonish, for its physical beauty but much 
more for the name itself. When they first 
heard it pronounced they whooped and 
screeched like a pair of zanys and after 
various alterations settled on ‘‘Auntie-go- 
squish,’ Then they incorporated all their 
various aunties and pounded the living 
heck out of the ‘‘joke’’ for the next 200 
miles. 

At the 208th mile, both parents 
cracked at once and in unison issued a 
loud and savage protest. Much good it 
did. After a brief sulk they decided to 
nickname us ‘‘Dud’’ and ‘‘Mud’’ and so 
it remains until this very day. 
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There was a time when men 
paddled birchbark canoes down 
the turbulent Thompson River. 

Men with a vision anda 
dream exploring what was to 
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become the greatest country in 
the world. 

Today, the river challenges 
men and women in inflatable 
rubber rafts running the white 
boulder-choked water, hopping 
from eddy to eddy, then slipping 
through narrow chutes and 
plunging over small falls. 

Then afterwards — enjoying 
the warmth of an evening fire 
with new friends and com- 
panions with whom they have 
shared the exhilarating white 
water experience. 

That's the spirit. 

The Canadian Spirit. 


Canadian Spirit 6 Year Old in the traditional 
decanter bottle is a subtly blended rye whisky that 
has been patiently aged and carefully charcoal 
mellowed in seasoned oak casks to make it 
smoother than ever before. 
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For the taste that's truly Canadian. 


